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AMERICA’S 


SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT 


of investments demands the organized 
knowledge of investment analysts. Send 
in a list of your securities for our up-to- 
date analysis. Write Dept. K- 
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in LARGER AMOUNTS arranged PRIVATELY 
with large banks at NET (per annum rate) cost 

to borrower as low as 

14% on SECURITIES 

2% on LIFE INSURANCE 
Based on Size, Maturity and Collateral. No 
amortization or cash balance required. 
Inquiries Invited 


COLLATERAL DISCOUNT CORP. 


Graybar Bidg., New York City 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 166 
CoMMON DIvIDEND No. 130 
A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of 20¢ per share on the 
no par value Common Stock have 
been declared, payable June 20, 
1940, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on May 

24, 1940. 
Checks will be mailed. 


C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
New York, April 24, 1940. 


Dordens 
Common DivmEeNnD 
No. 121 
An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable June 1, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 


business May 15, 1940. Checks will 
be mailed. 


The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 


THE BON AMI COMPANY 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME 
ACCOUNT FOR THE THREE MONTHS 
ENDED MARCH 31, 1940 
GROSS PROFIT FROM SALES OF BON 
AMI CAKE, BON AMI POWDER, BON 
AMI DE LUXE PACKAGE, MICA, & 
GLYCERINE, FELDSPAR, ETC., IN THE 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, AUSTRALIA 
AND OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES... .$670,679.13 


NET PROFIT BEFORE DEPRECIATION 


427,216.86 
Deduct: 

11,639.19 
NET PROFIT BEFORE INCOME TAXES... 415,577.67 
Less: 

Provision for United States and Foreign 

75,531.32 
NET PROFIT FOR THE PERIOD.......... $340,046.35 
Net: 


‘Net Profit for the period includes foreign profits sub- 
ject to exchange restrictions in amount of $20,527.14. 


The Bon Ami Company 
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Why Many Investors Pay 


Too Much for Stocks 


One of the paradoxes of Wall Street is that the average in- 
vestor will pay far more for the possibility of earnings and 
dividends than he will for the actuality. 


Scores of examples of this fact may be found in recent mar- 
kets. Many stocks selling at 15 to 35 dollars per share, and 
paying from one to two dollars annually for years, have been 
selling much lower than stocks without dividends and without 
earnings, but with prospects of earnings in 1940. 


You say this does not make sense. Of course, it doesn’t. But 
the fact that it is so accounts for the miserable failure so many 
make of their operations as investors. 


A Sounder Basis for Selecting Securities 


On the other hand, the small minority of investors who realize that 
an investment should represent something more than prospects make 
their selections on the basis of past records of earnings and dividends. 
Investors of this type appreciate greatly our recently inaugurated weekly 
feature—“10-Year Earnings and Dividend Tabulation’. 


2 Outstanding Common Stocks to be Fully Analyzed Each Week 


Recognizing the desire of many investors at this time for more com- 
plete individual stock studies, we have decided to run at least two of 
such comprehensive analyses in each coming number for the next six 
months. Enough data will be devoted to each security, so that you 
will have sufficient information to decide whether a particular com- 
pany’s stock is attractive or not. Don’t miss any of these highly im- 
portant coming individual stock analyses. 


For the benefit of the speculators who wish to assume the risks involved 
in buying “glamor” stocks, FINANCIAL WORLD will give much 
essential information that will increase the buyer’s chances of at least 
making the most promising selections in that group. 


Whether your objective is reasonable safety and income or speculative 
risks and excitement, FINANCIAL WORLD can be of inestimable 
value in helping you to follow, in the next 12 months, a wiser program 
than you can possibly obtain without it. And the cost is so trivial! 
Where can you get more value for $10? 


=====Simplify Your Investment Problem—Mail Coupon Before June l0the 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


M-8 


For the enclosed $10 please enter my order for: 


(a) An immediate survey of my 20 listed securi- 
ties (write on separate sheet) 

(b) The next 52 weekly issues of THE FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD (1,664 pages of vital invest- 
ment facts and analyses) 


(c) The next 12 isues of the popular monthly 
stock ratings and data book — “INDE- 
PENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED 
STOCKS” (Covers 1600 Listed Stocks) 

(d) The privilege of obtaining confidential advice 
by letter on one security at a time, as per 
your rules. 

(e) “10-Year Dividend Honor Roll’’ (220 Com- 
mon Stocks) and ‘10 Outstanding Business 
Cycle Stocks” 


FOR SPECIAL OFFERS WITH SUBSCRIPTION 


(0 Add $1.95 to $10 subscription price for large new book of ‘‘Factographs’”’ published May 1st. 


Total $11.95 


OO 


Add 50 cents extra for May Bond Guide showing ratings and vital data on 4800 bonds ($2 value) 
Send $7.25 for a 6 months’ subscription and large new book of ‘‘Factographs” published May Ist 


Business Cycles and Forecast- 
ing. By Elmer C. Bratt, Ph.D. Pub- 
lished by Business Publications, Inc. 
830 pp. $4.00. This is the revised 
edition of a textbook on _ business 
cycles first published in 1937, and 
which today is widely used in various 
colleges as representing the most 
comprehensive treatise on this highly 
controversial topic. Its chief object 
is to give the student a deeper under- 
standing of the problems of economic 
changes which pervade all phases of 
human life. Such changes determine 
the rate of employment, they greatly 
affect the functions and activities of 
governments, they even have a bear- 
ing upon the rate of marriages and 
divorces and mold public opinion as 
to ideas about liberty and religion. 


Can these frequently violent 
changes be predetermined and are 
there ways and means of mitigating 
such fluctuations in our economic 
system? While giving no definite 
solution, the author places chief em- 
phasis upon the different processes 
of changes and the various methods 
for statistical measuring of the nu- 
merous types of economic fluctuations 
and the possibilities of forecasting 
such changes to alleviate their vio- 
lence. Principal consideration is 
given to the various business cycle 
theories emanating from the different 
schools of thought in this field. The 
chief difficulty in valuing these the- 
ories is the absence of a universal and 
predominant belief, and it is a special 
merit of this book that it offers a full 
discussion of the contending opinions 
on this topic. The enormous impor- 
tance of the interpretations of the 
fluctuations of the business cycle as 
given by the various schools is evi- 
dent from the fact that they often 
fotm the basis for government poli- 
cies affecting the welfare of the en- 
tire nation. 


The examination by Professor 
Bratt of the contradictory beliefs in 
the field of business cycle theories 
clearly evidences the limitations of 
our present knowledge of the funda- 
mental “why” of the cycle itself. On 
the other hand, this cycle can be 


(Please turn to page 27) 
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FAVORABLE OUTLOOK 


FOR FARM INCOME 


AAA “benefit” program and other factors indicate large 
cash income for farmers in the last half. Favorable im- 


plications for farm implements and general trade. 


yee farm income for March, ac- 
cording to government  esti- 
mates, was $601 million, which com- 
pares with $612 million in March, 
1939. This is the first time since 
last July that these estimates have 
shown a decline from the correspond- 
ing month of the preceding year. The 
January figure of $743 million was 
17 per cent larger than that of 1939; 
February, estimated at $635 million, 
was 20 per cent greater than last 
year. 

Income from marketing of farm 
products, however, showed a gain in 
March over the third month of 1939. 
The figures mentioned above include 
AAA farm benefit payments, which 
amounted to $95 million in March, 
1939, and $67 million in March of 
this year. Since the tapering off of 
the “gentle rain of checks” is ex- 
pected to continue in the second quar- 
ter, the aggregate figures for farm in- 
come may not make a very impressive 
showing for the next month or two. 
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But the trend of farm “benefits” will 
almost certainly turn sharply upward 
in the last half of 1940. The amount 
which will be available in the next 
fiscal year will depend to some ex- 
tent upon House action on the Sen- 
ate amendments to the 1941 Agricul- 
tural Department Supply Bill, which 
has been held up by the prolonged 
controversy over the Wage and Hour 
Act amendments. It is probable that 
the Senate’s addition of $212 million 
for farm parity payments and the in- 
creases in other appropriations will 
be sustained. At all events, the de- 
clining trend in benefit payments will 
be reversed within a few months. It 
is unofficially reported that the AAA 
has plans for distributing about $500 
million in the last half, which is ap- 
proximately $100 million more than 
in the corresponding period of 1939. 

The trend of farm income from 
marketing of agricultural products is 
more difficult to forecast. The out- 
look is not entirely favorable. Gov- 
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ernment estimates of the winter wheat 
crop indicate a sharp decline from 
1939 and the smallest total yield since 
1933. The near term prospects for 
grain exports are not very encourag- 
ing and British imports of American 
cotton are slated to show a marked 
contraction over the next few months. 
Apart from winter wheat, it is too 
early for reliable estimates of other 
crops. Although recent rains in the 
southwestern wheat producing states 
may result in some improvement in 
yields over the April 1 estimates, farm 
income in this district will inevitably 
be adversely affected by the decrease 
in crops, which may amount to as 
much as 40 to 50 per-cent, in com- 
parison with 1939, for some of the 
most important wheat producing 
states. 

In other sections of the country, 
crops will depend upon weather con- 
ditions in the months just ahead; 
early indications are generally favor- 
able. This summary of the situation, 
taken as a whole, may appear some- 
what inconclusive. But if we assume 
only average yields in crops other 
than winter wheat, there is a strong 
probability that aggregate farm in- 
come in the last half of the year will 
show a good gain over 1939. 

This statement is based upon the 
premise that prices for most agricul- 
tural products will maintain present 
levels. Perhaps this a broad assump- 
tion, in view of the uncertainties as to 
export volume. But even though the 
Allies restrict purchases as much as 
possible to other markets, any pro- 
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longed decline in farm prices appears 
quite improbable. On the other hand, 
there is always the possibility that 
future developments in the war will 
result in an extended inflationary rise 
in the general price level of farm 
products. The improvement in the 
market for fats and vegetable oils 
since the German occupation of Den- 
mark, despite assertions by the Brit- 
ish that the gap can be filled by in- 
creased imports from countries other 
than the United States, is indicative 
of the tendencies of the markets. 
The price level for farm commodi- 
ties is doubly important, since it af- 
fects not only the marketing of the 
current year’s crops, but also large 
amounts of farm commodities held in 


COMING ARTICLES 


What Stocks Affected If 
Silver Subsidy Ends? 
— 

A New Investment 
Portfolio Study 


storage. The significance of farm 
purchasing power for the farm imple- 
ment companies, mail order and other 
merchandisers, and fertilizer manu- 
facturers is obvious. However, the 
implications of a rise in farm income 
are much broader. Rural communi- 


ties are highly important markets for 
automobiles, trucks, a wide variety of 
household equipment and many other 
types of goods at times when the 
farmer has ample amounts of cash in 
hand. The fluctuations in farm spend- 
ing have far reaching repercussions, 
supporting the theory that this factor 
is one of the most important deter- 
minants of the course of the general 
business cycle. Perhaps too much 
emphasis is currently being placed 
upon the industrial aspects of the con- 
sequences of the European war. It 
is possible that the effects upon the 
status of the American farmer will 
eventually prove to be a more impor- 
tant influence upon the domestic 
economy. 


WAR BOOM SHIPPING 


New ship freight tonnage is at record peak and rates 


are also on the rise. Are the leading shares attractive? 


he shipping industry is one of 

the most speculative divisions of 
the business structure. One major 
reason for this is the fact that rates 
fluctuate with tonnage carried; ship 
operation is thus either a bountiful 
feast or a very lean famine indeed— 
usually, in recent years, the latter. 
Furthermore, American vessels en- 
gaged in foreign trade must compete 
with the fleets of other countries 
which can be built and operated at 
much lower costs than those prevail- 
ing for domestic organizations. For- 
eign ships are prohibited by law from 
offering service between ports in this 
country, but American companies en- 
gaged in coastal and_ intercoastal 
trade are forced to compete with 
trucks and railroads, particularly on 
short hauls. Perennial labor trou- 
bles have been another disruptive in- 
fluence. 

The gross tonnage of world mer- 
chant bottoms increased from 21 mil- 
lion in 1890 to almost 47 million in 
1913. But the United States with 
7.9 million gross tons, while ranking 
second only to Great Britain’s 18.7 
million tons, was no longer the im- 
portant factor then that it had been 
during clipper ship days. During the 
war our merchant marine was greatly 
expanded, reaching 17 million tons 


by 1921. Since that time, however, 
it has declined almost without a 
break, amounting to only 11.5 million 
tons as of July 1, 1939. In the mean- 
time, Germany increased its fleet 
from 672,671 tons in 1920 to 4.5 mil- 
lion tons last year, and other leading 
nations aside from our own also reg- 
istered advances; world tonnage last 
year amounted to 68.5 million. 
Because of increasing nationalistic 
tendencies and world-wide depres- 
sion, world trade in recent years has 
been far below former levels. Ex- 
ports of 102 countries amounted to 
only $15 billion in 1937, against $33 
billion in 1929 and $20 billion in 
1913. Our declining representation 
in an expanding merchant marine 
carrying a diminishing amount of 
goods has had a seriously adverse 
effect on earnings of American ship 
operators and has impaired the posi- 
tion of the United States with respect 
to national defense. To help remedy 
the latter situation, Congress passed 
the Ship Subsidy Act of 1936. This 
provides that operators shall be sub- 
sidized to the extent of the difference 
between costs of operating American 
and foreign flag vessels, and that 
earnings above 10 per cent on “capi- 
tal necessarily employed in the busi- 
ness” shall be shared equally with 


the Government. These provisions 
apply only to vessels engaged in for- 
eign trade. 

The war has driven the German 
merchant marine from the seas and 
has resulted in the destruction of 
many Allied and neutral bottoms. 
Ships still operating require a longer 
time to complete their voyages due 
to contraband control measures and 
the delays incident to the convoy sys- 
tem. These factors and the very sub- 
stantial recent increase in our exports 
have greatly increased the demand for 
shipping facilities in foreign trade and 
also in coastal service, since many 
vessels normally belonging in the lat- 
ter category have been transferred to 
the former. Rates have skyrocketed, 
and ship owners seem to be in a posi- 
tion to make substantial profits for a 
change. 

However, this situation can only 
be regarded as temporary and arti- 
ficial, and makes no change in the 
fundamentally unfavorable economic 
position of the industry. Issues such as 
American Export Lines, American- 
Hawaiian Steamship, Atlantic Gulf & 
West Indies Steamship Lines, Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine and Mer- 
chants & Miners Transportation have 
recently enjoyed substantial price ad- 
vances. Their status as speculations 


on war profits may enable them to 
record further price gains, but in view 
of their basically unsound position 
conservative investors would do well 
to avoid them. 
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SOME RAILS 
GAIN FROM 
WAR FACTORS 


As in other industries, the railroads will encounter 


losses as well as benefits, but in some divisions a net 


gain from war influences is indicated for 1940, with 
greater profits indicated if a war boom develops. 


ailroad traffic rose sharply in the 
R early years of the World War, 
and rail earnings, with few excep- 
tions, showed increases from 1914 to 
1916. Among the Class I carriers, 
about twenty-five enjoyed gains in 
this period of more than 100 per 
cent. While the effects of the present 
war are likely to be much less spec- 
tacular, traffic movements stimulated 
by war demands have already de- 
veloped into a factor of considerable 
importance. Depending upon the 
fortunes of war and the duration of 
the conflict, export traffic could show 
substantial increases over present 
levels. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads reports that the volume of busi- 
ness handled through the Port of 
New York during the last four 
months has been approximately two- 
thirds of the World War peak. One 
notable difference is the fact that the 
traffic has been moved with little or 
no serious congestion. An embargo 
on corn and soybeans at New Orleans 
is the only instance of difficulties of 
this sort. It is believed that about 
65 per cent of the war traffic will be 
handled through New York and the 
railroads express confidence that a 
traffic volume equal to that of the 
last major war could be routed 
through that port without congestion. 

The effects of war business vary 
greatly in relation to the geographical 
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location of the carriers and other fac- 
tors. A brief discussion of the 
American railroads by groups cannot 
cover all of the influences which may 
arise from a war of long duration and 
unpredictable scope, but it will serve 
as an outline of some of the more 
important points which should be 
borne in mind by investors interested 
in railroad securities. 

The outstanding potential bene- 
ficiaries of war business are the 
eastern and middle western industrial 
roads. The New York Central and 
the Erie account for a large part of 
the rail facilities connecting the cen- 
ters of heavy industry with the Port 
of New York; these carriers, together 
with the Baltimore & Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Nickel Plate, Pere Mar- 
quette, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia, Wabash and 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, will partici- 
pate directly or indirectly in large 
export business in motor vehicles, 
iron and steel, and other manufac- 
tured products, the extent of the gains 
depending upon the magnitude of the 
war business which develops. 

Closely related is a second group, 
consisting of railroads which are 
largely—and in some cases almost ex- 
clusively—soft coal carriers: Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Louisville & Nashville, 
Norfolk & Western, Virginian and 
Western Maryland. Since traffic vol- 
ume is determined mainly by fluctua- 
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tions in industrial consumption of 
bituminous coal, any war boom suf- 
ficiently broad to include a major part 
of American manufacturing industry 
east of the Mississippi River would 
add greatly to the earnings of these 
roads. In view of the increasing in- 
dustrialization of the South, this 
would also hold true in considerable 
measure of the Southern Railway and 
the Alabama Great Southern. Both 
roads show a wide diversification of 
traffic sources although soft coal is by 
far the most important revenue pro- 
ducer for the Southern. The Alabama 
Great Southern is both an industrial 
and an agricultural road, but the 
growth of heavy industry in the 
Birmingham steel district, which it 
serves, has tended to make its for- 
tunes increasingly dependent -upon in- 
dustrial trends. 

The first and second groups over- 
lap to some extent, and this is also 
true of the third classification in rela- 
tion to the two groups outlined above. 
The roads which are considered pri- 
marily hard coal carriers—Central 
R.R. of New Jersey, Delaware & 
Hudson, the Lackawanna, Lehigh 
Valley and Reading—also participate 
in other types of traffic which reflect 
conditions in various manufacturing 
lines. The Reading is no longer pre- 
dominantly a hard coal carrier; serv- 
ing important manufacturing districts 
in eastern Pennsylvania, it might be 
regarded as being primarily an indus- 
trial road. The manufactures and 
miscellaneous classification also ac- 
counts for a substantial percentage of 
the traffic of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western and the Lehigh 
Valley in times when a high rate of 
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general business activity prevails. 
These roads (notably the Delaware & 
Hudson and the Lackawanna) are 
expected to benefit from increased 
anthracite shipments to Canada, as 
the war sharply curtails shipments of 
coal from England and other over- 
seas countries to the Dominion. All 
of these companies except the Read- 
ing face important financial problems, 


which are aggravated by the New 
Jersey tax situation. Sustained gains 
in traffic would aid greatly in the solu- 
tion of these problems, but the uncer- 
tainties are of such magnitude as to 
suggest that the securities in other 
groups are preferable for new specu- 
lative commitments. 

Increases in intercoastal shipping 
rates have already begun to divert 


SEARS, ROEBUCK— 
THE MERCHANDISING MARVEL 


W hat do you think of, when 
somebody mentions 1929? The 


market crash? Yes—but also pros- 
perity. In the minds of many people, 
the year 1929 is inextricably associ- 
ated with a very high level of cor- 
porate earning power. It remains, 
among other things, a symbol of spec- 
tacular profits for company after com- 
pany and for industry after industry. 
Many of these profits may never be 
seen again. But there will be count- 
less exceptions. As a matter of fact, 
some have already been seen. Since 
1929, a number of units have bettered 
their records of that year. Take the 
case of Sears, Roebuck & Company. 

With the passing of 1929, this en- 
terprise closed its books on a record 
year: sales had moved up to $415.4 
million, net income had crossed the 
$30 million mark, and total assets had 
expanded to $251.8 million. But ten 
years later—to be exact, on January 
31, 1940—comparative figures were as 
follows: sales, $617.4 million; net in- 
come, $37.3 million; total assets, 
$323.7 million. These represented 
percentage increases of 49, 24 and 29, 
respectively. New highs all along 
the line, despite a virtual doubling of 
taxes during the period! Certainly 
a showing to fire the investor’s 
imagination and curiosity. 

In its initial stages, inquiry would 
reveal that Sears, Roebuck is at once 
the world’s largest department store 
‘chain and mail order house. It oper- 
ates some 500 retail units in prac- 
tically every state in the Union on the 
one hand, and 10 mail order plants 
strategically located throughout the 
nation on the other. The department 
store end of the business now ac- 
counts for almost 65 per cent of total 
annual volume. 


More facts? Owned manufactur- 
ing plants produce only about 5 per 
cent of all merchandise sold. The 
Sears, Roebuck catalogue is some- 
thing of a national institution, is 
printed in the millions of copies, and 
lists almost every conceivable item 
of personal wear, or article of use on 
the farm and in the home. While 
business is preponderantly in the 
United States, a glance at the com- 
pany’s list of customers is close to 
an adventure in world geography. 

It is all very well to explain this 
merchandising marvel with terms 
such as “long range expansion” and 
“dynamic secular growth.” But let 
us go behind this curtain of words for 
a more complete picture. 

A factor of first importance, per- 
haps, is the development of the auto- 
mobile. Widening use of the motor 
car has brought the country closer 
to metropolitan centers, with their 
larger stores. Also notable are things 
such as the motion picture and the 
radio; these have broadened human 
wants and instilled a growing style 
consciousness in the population. Then 
again, there is the popular belief— 
often enough supported by fact—that 
the “big store” sells merchandise at 
the most attractive prices. 

There is something else too. 
Whether measured by sales, custom- 
ers or financial resources, Sears, Roe- 
buck is a tremendous organization. 
But it is also a flexible one—thanks 
to the character of its management. 
To illustrate: For years, the company 
extended credit on durable goods 
(furniture, refrigerators, radios, etc.) 
on purchases of $20 or more. Re- 
cently, however, credit policy was ex- 
tended to all merchandise and the 
purchase-limit lowered to $10. The 


traffic to the rails, and some of the 
transcontinental carriers will show 
impressive gains if ship shortages and 
further increases in ocean freight costs 
develop in a manner similar to the 
last war. The Southern Pacific was 
an outstanding beneficiary of these 
trends in the World War period, and 
the possibility that history may repeat 
(Please turn to page 25) 


result was a sharp rise in credit ac- 
tivities, which now account for about 
20 per cent of gross. 

Essentially, operations of merchan- 
dising units vary with changes in 
public purchasing power. Sears, 
Roebuck is no exception. Besides, 
most of this company’s retail outlets 
are located in industrial areas and 
larger cities, thus making it rather 
sensitive to fluctuations of the busi- 
ness cycle. The general level of farm 
income is also a signal factor in final 
results. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
earnings have moved irregularly up- 
ward over the past ten years. Fol- 
lowing 1929, net fell off rapidly and 
a deficit of $2.5 million was recorded 
in the fiscal period ended January 28, 
1933. From there, an almost unin- 
terrupted rise set in to the peak of 
$37.3 million (or $6.60 per share) re- 
ported in the fiscal year ended last 
January. 

Since organization in 1906, com- 
mon dividends have been omitted in 
seven years: 1906-08, 1922-23, and 
1933-34. Highest payment on pres- 
ent shares was $5.50 in 1937 and 
1938; lowest was $1.25 in 1932. Stock 
dividends have been paid as follows: 
1928, 2 per cent; 1929 and 1930, 4 
per cent; and 1931, 2 per cent. Last 
year, disbursements totaled $4.25 a 
share. 

All in all, the record is impressive. 
But there is no reason to believe that 
finis has been written to this story of 
sales and earnings growth. Any 
slump in business activity would, of 
course, turn the favorable operating 
tide. Such a development, however, 
would be regarded as temporary, for 
basic factors in the situation would 
be considered undisturbed. 
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RUBBER’S LIFELINE DANGER:? 


Would rubber’s lifeline be cut if the East Indian market 


is one of the most essential 
raw materials for national de- 
fense, but it is also one of the few 
which are not produced in sufficient 
quantity in this country, and must be 
imported from sources too far away 
for comfort under war conditions. 
Out of a world production of 988,000 
tons of plantation rubber last year the 
United States took 592,000 tons, of 
which approximately 74 per cent came 
in almost equal proportions from the 
Dutch East Indies and _ British 
Malaya, 7 per cent from French Indo- 
China, 4 per cent from Siam and the 
balance from other territories. 

Recognizing this undesirable de- 
pendence upon the Far East for such 
an important raw material Presi- 
dent Lichtfield of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber recently told his stockholders 
that “the United States Government 
would be wise to interest itself in the 
development of rubber plantations in 
those Latin American countries which 
offer suitable conditions.” Goodyear 
itself is already operating experimen- 
tal plantations in several Central 
American countries, but output is still 
insignificant. Henry Ford’s adven- 
ture in establishing rubber plantations 
in the Amazonas territory in Brazil 
has attracted wide attention. Fire- 
stone has large plantations in Liberia, 
Africa, which, however, are not yet 
in full bearing. U. S. Rubber, on 
the other hand, owns plantations in 
Malaya and Sumatra which yield 
about 20 per cent of the company’s 
annual requirements. 

The problem of obtaining sufficient 
crude rubber from the Far East is 
chiefly one of transportation, which 
may become endangered should the 
war spread to those parts of the 
world. Productive capacity of those 
regions is far above requirements, as 
evidenced by the necessity of having 
the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee controlling exports in or- 
der to maintain prices. 

In an effort to mitigate this depend- 
ence upon the Far East as a source 
of its raw material the rubber indus- 
try, supported by several leading 
chemical concerns, during the last 
decade successfully inaugurated the 
production of synthetic rubber in this 
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were closed? 


Development of synthetics has largely 


eliminated danger of war interfering with natural 
sources of supply. But price structure remains indus- 


try’s chief immediate problem. 


country. Enormous progress has 
been made in the field, and while 
synthetics cannot yet compete on a 
price basis with the natural product, 
in case of an emergency their produc- 
tion could be stepped up to fill all vital 
demands before present stocks of 
natural rubber are exhausted. 
There is Neoprene, made by du 
Pont from an acetylene basis. It sells 
for 65 cents a pound and last year 
over one million pounds were pro- 
duced. Goodrich has its Koroseal 
which costs between 60 and 70 cents 
a pound. Dow Chemical has de- 
veloped a synthetic rubber sold under 
the name Thiokol of which 2 million 
pounds were manufactured last year. 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) has re- 
cently acquired the German patents 
for the production of Buna rubber 
and it has already licensed Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. to use this process. 
Buna’s base is butane, a byproduct 
of modern petroleum refining. This 
synthetic rubber is now used by Ger- 
many for some 75 per cent of its re- 
quirements. Estimates place the price 
for buna rubber as low as 30 cents 
if volume production can be attained. 
While this is still substantially higher 
than the current price for crude rub- 
ber (19 to 20 cents a pound) one can 


not ignore the tremendous fluctua- 
tions shown by the natural commodity 
during the past twenty years. 

Crude rubber rose from 16 cents 
in 1920 to $1.23 a pound in 1925. 
Then again it sold as low as 3 cents 
a pound in 1932, only to reach 27 
cents in 1937 and drop again to 11 
cents in 1938. The synthetic prod- 
uct has the advantage of price sta- 
bility with a trend toward lower costs 
upon gains in volume. 

The International Rubber Regulat- 
ing Committee is well aware of these 
facts. While endeavoring to main- 
tain crude rubber at satisfactory 
prices, chiefly in the interest of Great 
Britain to obtain dollar exchange, it 
faces a definite upper limit in its price 
policies because of the increasing 
competition of the synthetic products. 
And in many respects the latter are 
superior to the natural product, 
which explains their growing use in 
industry for many special purposes 
despite their higher prices. 

In addition, there is the rubber 
produced by Intercontinental Rubber 
Company from the guayule shrub 
which grows wild in Northern and 
Central Mexico. Its production could 
likewise be stepped up and would be- 
come profitable with higher prices for 


POLISHING THE RUBBER RIBBON OUT OF WHICH TIRES ARE MADE 
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crude rubber. Furthermore, the use 
of reclaimed rubber has been steadily 
gaining during recent years and in 
1939, with 182,604 tons, reached the 
largest total since 1929. This was 
equivalent to 31 per cent of the 
crude rubber used last year as com- 
pared with 25.8 per cent for 1938. 

Thus purely from the standpoint of 
raw material supplies the rubber in- 
dustry has nothing to fear. 

On the whole, 1939 was a good 
year for the industry and 1940, bar- 
ring unforeseen developments, holds 
promises of approximately equaling 
the 1939 record in sales volume. 
While replacement sales for the cur- 
rent year will probably be lower, 
original equipment tire sales are ex- 
pected to show moderate gains. Last 
year the latter rose 19 per cent over 
1938, and replacement sales were 23 
per cent larger. But at the end of 
last year there were 7,010,000 tires 
in hands of distributors against 
6,493,000 at the end of 1938, and 
stocks increased further during the 
first quarter of the current year. 

‘The retreading business also con- 
tinues to cut into replacement sales. 
In 1939 about 5.6 million tires were 
retreaded, or 15 per cent of the re- 
newal market. Of this, 42 per cent 


LABOR TURNOVER 
Ww a labor turnover of % of 1 


per cent annually, Package 
Machinery Company of Springfield 
( Mass.) believes it holds something 
of a new low record among manufac- 
turing concerns. Average labor turn- 
over in the U. S. is about 40 per cent. 


were truck, bus and taxi tires. In ad- 
dition, the higher mileage obtainable 
from the better quality tires likewise 
hampers the replacement business. 
(Since 1929 the average tire mileage 
has increased by some 70 per cent.) 

While a total volume of tire sales 
for 1940 not far from that of 1939 
appears possible, the price situation 
for tires (and tires account for some 
60 per cent of the industry’s total 
business) leaves much to be desired. 
Prices for crude rubber are likely to 
continue above prewar levels but de- 
spite some dealer discount adjust- 
ments no steps have been taken so 
far to increase tire prices sufficiently 
to take care of the increased produc- 
tion costs. Hence profit margins are 


comparatively slim in this division of 
the business. In the miscellaneous 
field the outlook is more encouraging 
and profit margins wider. 

However, companies with large 
foreign interests and which derive a 
substantial part of their income from 
activities abroad, today are handi- 
capped by the general currency in- 
stability and foreign exchange restric- 
tions. As it is impossible to make 
any definite predictions as to the 
course of the various foreign cur- 
rencies for the duration of the war, 
several of these companies have al- 
ready set aside reserves for foreign 
exchange adjustments. In addition, 
companies with branches in British 
territories are subject to heavy war 
taxes, obviously at the expense of 
profit margins. 

Despite prevailing low market 
prices the stocks of the majority of 
the companies in this industry can- 
not be considered as being on the 
bargain counter. This situation, how- 
ever, could quickly change with the 
establishment of a better price struc- 
ture for tires, which of course would 
substantially enhance the profit pos- 
sibilities of this well established and 
otherwise fundamentally sound in- 
dustry. 


A LOOK AT SEC’S CHAIRMAN FRANK 


\ a N. Frank, the man who is 
charged with directing the general 
“protection of investors” and the un- 
scrambling of some $14 billion of 
utility holding-company assets, is 
very much the affable college pro- 
fessor come to life. 

Speaking “‘off-the-record,” at last 
week’s wind-up of a symposium on 
“The New World of Finance,” pre- 
sented by the New School for Social 
Research in New York City, the 
present chairman of the Securities & 
Exchange Commission impressed 
listeners with his grasp of the sub- 
ject and the sincerity of his views. 

It is almost a year to the day that 
Mr. Frank was elected to head what 
is perhaps the most important ad- 
ministrative body created by the New 
Deal. And if the cares of his office 
have weighed heavily, this was scarce- 
ly apparent. Tanned, and looking fit 
in every respect, he belied his fifty 
years of age by ten years at least. 

One of the striking things about 


Mr. Frank is that he is perfectly un- 
assuming—despite the consequence 
and responsibilities of his office. 
Most published photographs present 
him as an intense, severe-looking in- 
dividual. But while he is dynamic 
enough, his manner is scarcely severe. 


Harris & Ewing 


SEC CHAIRMAN FRANK 


Last week, mounting the rostrum 
with a rapid stride, he prefaced his 
remarks with a brief, humorous ac- 
knowledgment of the chairman’s in- 
troduction, and then delivered his 
talk in clear and convincing tones. 
Swinging into the spirit of the eve- 
ning, which was one of informality, 
the SEC pilot smoked several ciga- 
rettes as he spoke and joined in the 
general laughter—sometimes at his 
own expense—occasioned by several 
of his observations. 

Before his speech of around an 
hour and a half was completed, it was 
easy to see that the audience was 
won over by his frankness and ap- 
parent desire to be of genuine as- 
sistance to both investors and the 
financial community at large. ‘“He’s 
human, isn’t he!”’, was the rather sur- 
prised remark of one of the invest- 
ment bankers present. And that just 
about epitomized the feelings of most 
of the audience, which included bank- 
ers, brokers and students of finance. 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL—A 


“HEAVY GOODS” LEADER 


Rr its first full year of operations 
in 1905, all the way through 1931, 
Bethlehem Steel consistently showed 
a profit. Despite the fact that the 
company operated at a lower per- 
centage of capacity than the remainder 
of the industry during the next five 
years, Bethlehem reported deficits 
only in 1932 and 1933, whereas steel 
producers as a group lost money not 
only in those years but also in 1931 
and 1934. This record is the more 
surprising when it is considered that 
a large portion of the company’s 
capacity is in heavy steels such as 
rails and structural shapes, for which 
there was practically no demand dur- 
ing the depression. 

Ever since the first quarter of 1937, 
Bethlehem has operated at a higher 
rate than have other units in the field 
and has earned a profit not only in 
every year but even in every quarter. 
Such a record necessarily implies low 
operating costs and an ability to ob- 
tain a large share of the available 
business. 

In the steel business there is onl 
one way to attain these qualities: by 
spending money, and spending it 
wisely. This Bethlehem has done on 
a large scale ever since its formation. 

The company started operations in 
early 1905. At that time its plants 
were valued at less than $28 million 


net, and had an ingot capacity of. 


190,000 tons a year. Since then 
Bethlehem has acquired additional 
facilities worth more than $435 mil- 
lion and has spent over $612 million 
on additions and improvements to 
existing properties ; after accumulated 
depreciation, depletion, amortization 
and retirements of $585 million, fixed 
assets were given a net valuation at 
the end of 1939 of $463 million. 
Ingot capacity has been raised to 10,- 
240,000 tons. The nature (as well as 
the extent) of the company’s facilities 
has undergone a profound change; 
in 1905 only 8 per cent of the proper- 
ties were devoted to commercial steel 
production whereas this activity is by 
far the most important source of in- 
come today. 

The company’s original steel plant, 
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located at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
was acquired early in 1905. This mill 
had been engaged for twenty years in 
production of ordnance and armor 
plate, since the discovery of iron ore 
in the Lake Superior region had made 
it inadvisable for this unit to attempt 
to compete with commercial steel pro- 
ducers in the Pittsburgh area, the 
new center of the industry. During 
the first few years of the present or- 
ganization’s existence this policy was, 
in general, continued, though the 
company branched out into produc- 
tion of structural shapes as early as 
1908. 

During the war it became obvious 
that at the close of hostilities, demand 
for ordnance would decline sharply. 
In the meantime, iron ore properties 
had been developed in Chile and Cuba, 
enabling Eastern producers to obtain 
raw materials at low cost. It was 
therefore decided that the company 
should expand into the commercial 
steel business in order to tap the rich 
Eastern market and offset the pros- 
pective loss of war business. As the 
first step in this program Bethlehem 
acquired Maryland Steel Company 
and Pennsylvania Steel Company, the 
forerunners of the present Sparrows 
Point and Steelton plants. The 
former is now the company’s largest 
unit, and is the only steel mill in the 
country located at tidewater. 

By 1921, total ingot capacity ex- 
ceeded 3 million tons a year. Late 
in 1922 and early the following year 
Bethlehem bought up Lackawanna 
Steel Company near Buffalo (cur- 
rently ranking a close second in size 
to the Sparrows Point plant), Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance and Cambria 
Steel. These acquisitions practically 
doubled the company’s productive 
facilities. There were no new pur- 
chases of consequence during the im- 
mediately ensuing years, but from 
1923 through 1928 about $175 million 
was expended in modernizing and ex- 
panding facilities already owned ; this 
expenditure reduced production costs 
by more than $7 a ton. 

Since that time, three important ac- 
quisitions have beer made: two Paci- 


EUGENE G. GRACE 
President 
BETHLEHEM STEEL 


fic Coast steel plants in 1930, McClin- 
tic-Marshall Corporation (largest 
domestic structural steel fabricator) 
in 1931 and United Shipyards in 
1938. But the primary emphasis 
over the past decade has been placed 
on increasing the company’s repre- 
sentation in the light flat-rolled prod- 
ucts used by the automobile and con- 
tainer industries, which have dis- 
placed the railroads and the building 
trades as the steel industry’s best 
customers. Cash expenditures for 
this and allied purposes from 1929 
through 1939 amounted to $194 mil- 
lion, of which $105 million has been 
spent within the last five years. 

As it stands today, Bethlehem Steel 
is ready for almost anything. Its 
earnings experience during the try- 
ing days of 1938 proves that it is 
able to operate at a profit even dur- 
ing periods of subnormal activity. 
Nor is its position purely defensive, 
as is evidenced by the earnings of 
over $13 million reported for the 
fourth quarter of 1939. Its plant 
locations enable it to benefit to a 
greater extent than most of its com- 
petitors from the tremendous increase 
in export demand which has been 
witnessed since the outbreak of the 
war. President Grace reported that 
no war business was done last year, 
but if such business should appear 
Bethlehem, as the largest ordnance 
producer, would undoubtedly get a 
large share. Its favorable position as 
the largest shipbuilder needs no 
elaboration. Finally, it will be one 
of the principal beneficiaries of a 
building boom when and if such a 
boom occurs. 
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PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING, WEDNESDAY, MAY 1, 1940 


Air Reduction tee 

Though liberally priced in relation 
to reported earnings, cyclical poten- 
tialities warrant retention of shares, 
now around 47 (paid 75 cents so far 
this year). With March quarter net 
equivalent to 53 cents a share, com- 
pared with 40 cents in the like 1939 
period, company fulfilled general ex- 
pectations of an earnings increase. 
Air Reduction is the second largest 
manufacturer of oxy-acetylene gases 
and recently acquired the Ohio 
Chemical & Manufacturing Co., pro- 
ducer of a wide range of specialty 
chemicals and apparatus. 


California Packing Cc 

Although essentially speculative, 
existing holdings of shares may be re- 
tained in well diversified lists; 
approx. price, 25 (paid 25 cents so 
far this year.) This is another one 
of the food products companies that 
managed to turn red ink figures into 
black ink results over the past year. 
For the fiscal period ended February 
29, last, there was a profit of $3.26 
per share, compared with a loss of 
$2.83 in the previous fiscal twelve- 
month. Currently, operations are 
benefiting from a firmer price struc- 
ture for canned fruit, vegetables and 
salmon. 


Cleveland Graphite B 
Now around 39, stock is suitable 
for placement of speculative funds 


RATING CHANGES 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring the FINANCIAL 
Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Canadian Mareconi......... D to D+ 
Mercantile Stores.......... C to C+ 
Parmelee Transp. ........- C to D+ 


10 


(paid 40 cents so far this year). This 
company is continuing the rapid op- 
erating pace maintained throughout 
virtually all of 1939. An interesting 
observation is that frequent labor dis- 
turbances in Detroit area, where some 
of this unit’s major competitors are 
located, have worked toward the com- 
pany’s advantage. For one thing, 
much of the business transferred to 
this company during strikes has been 
held; for another, ability to assure 
more regular deliveries has strength- 
ened Cleveland Graphite’s trade posi- 


tion. (Also FW, Feb. 7.) 


Consolidated Edison, N. Y. B 


Recently quoted at 32, stock is 
suitable for inclusion in long range 
investment lists (ann. div., $2; yield, 
6.2% ). Despite an increase in depre- 
ciation charges, operating expenses 
and taxes, the Consolidated Edison 
system reported a year-to-year rise in 
net for the first quarter. Profit of 
roughly $37 million (or $1.10 per 
share) during the period, contrasted 
with $34.8 million (or $1.08 per 
share) a year ago and was brought 
about by greater demand for all 
classes of service—electricity, gas and 
steam. (Also FW, Jan. 17.) 


Freeport Sulphur B 

Not unreasonably valued for mod- 
erate purchases, at current levels of 
about 36 (paid and declared so far 
this year, 50 cents; yield on $1.50 


NEW MERCHANDISING EF- 
FORT FOR BORG-WARNER broad manufacturing and sales 


program to provide modern heat 
and air-conditioning at low cost 
Through its Norge Heating and Conditioning 


$2,000-$9,000 group. 


paid in 1939, 4.1%). This company 
continues to report year-to-year gains 
in earnings, with much of the in- 
creases accounted for by operations 
of its Cuban-American Manganese 
subsidiary. In the March quarter, 
Freeport showed profit equal to $1.08 
a share, of which 47 cents a share 
came from Cuban-American. In the 
corresponding 1939 period, profit 
was 40 cents a share and the man- 
ganese subsidiary operated at a loss. 
Manganese results have, of course, 
been aided by war factors, but im- 
provement also reflects this unit’s 


lowered costs of operation. (Also 
FW, April‘3.) 
General Motors A 


Shares (now around 54) deserve 
to be included in diversified invest- 
ment lists (paid 75 cents so far this 
year). Reflecting the very favorable 
rate at which automobile activity was 
maintained during the period, first 
quarter earnings of this unit equalled 
$1.50 per share. This compares with 
$1.18 in the corresponding 1939 
quarter and is very close to the 
record for any March period ($1.54 
a share shown in 1928). While op- 
erations in the automobile industry 
may decline somewhat in the current 
quarter, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that General Motors will con- 
tinue to lead the production and sales 
parade. (Also FW, Feb. 21.) 


Borg-Warner has 


for American homes in the vast 


Division, the company is offering four units which are new in design and 
construction. Major appeal of the new line is said to be extreme economy 
both in first cost and in operating expense. These units should have a 
broad appeal among the small home owners. 
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Greyhound 

New purchases are not suggested 
at this time, but small existing hold- 
ings of shares may be retained; ap- 
prox. price, 15 (indicated ann. rate, 
$1). This leading bus transporta- 
tion system probably had first quarter 
net of about 5 cents a share—or un- 
changed from a year ago. Initial 
three months of the year normally 
represent the lowest earnings period, 
with seasonal influences working to- 
' ward a profits peak in the third quar- 
» ter. In 1939, net hit a new high at 
$2.37 a share. This year’s prospects, 
however, are obscured by lower fares 
incident to reductions by the nation’s 
eastern railroads. 


Grumman Aircraft C+ 

While adequately priced on a sta- 
tistical basis, present holdings of 
stock may be maintained for the time 
being as a speculation. Recent price, 
23. Grumman Aircraft shares made 
their Big Board début last week and 
promptly sold at a record high price. 
Company was privately owned prior 
to 1937 and, since that time, has been 
carried to prominence largely through 
Government orders. Over the past 
few years, concentration has been on 
business for the U. S. Navy. How- 
ever, some export business has been 
done and Grumman is presumably in 
a position to handle Allied war orders. 


National Dairy B 

Present holdings of shares may be 
maintained for speculative income 
purposes; approx. price, 18 (ann. 
rate, 80 cents; yield, 44%). This 


largest distributor of dairy products 
is understood to be enjoying favor- 


able earnings—despite adverse con- 
ditions in the fluid milk division. 
Current estimates are that first half 
profit will equal $1 a share and that 
full year results will continue the 
good showing of recent years. Be- 
cause of conservative financial poli- 
cies, a major change in the present 
dividend rate is unlikely. But pay- 
ment of a moderate extra is a possi- 
bility for this year. (Also FW, Apr. 


3.) 

New Idea C+ 
Existing moderate positions in 

shares may be retained; current 


prices (N. Y. Curb), around 14 
(paid 15 cents so far this year). 
Year-to-year sales of this unit gained 
almost 44 per cent in the March 
quarter and period profit jumped to 
68 cents a share, from 32 cents in the 
like quarter a year ago. The big 
increase was largely attributable to 
the fact that dealers piled up orders 
in anticipation of new-model ma- 
chines, which went into production 
on January 1. New Idea is one of 
the smaller farm implement units, 
with principal distribution in the cen- 
tral and eastern states. 


Otis Elevator C+ 

Outstanding industry position and 
strong finances justify present specu- 
lative positions in shares, recently 
quoted at 16 (paid and declared so 
far this year, 35 cents). Coincident 
with publication of first quarter re- 
port, showing earnings of 51 cents a 
share (versus 43 cents in the like 
1939 period), company increased its 
interim dividend to 20 cents a share. 
Three months ago, 15 cents a share 


was declared. As of March 31, Otis 
had some $16.8 million of 
pleted domestic orders on its books, 
compared with $14.3 million a year 
before. This is apparently sufficient 
to assure continued improved domes- 
tic Operations. 


unconi- 


Reading C+ 

Stock, now around 15, is suitable 
for retention in well diversified lists 
(ann. div., $1). Aided by subnormal 
temperatures—which brought a sharp 
increase in anthracite revenues—in- 
dications are that March quarter net 
was some 35 per cent ahead of a year 
ago. The gain was recorded in the 
face of a year-to-year increase of 15 
per cent in maintenance expenditures 
and 17 per cent in equipment out- 
lays. Provided industrial traffic is 
maintained at a high level, Reading 
should continue to report favorable 


operations over remainder of the 
year. 
U. S. Steel C+ 


Commitments in shares are justi- 
fied as a speculation on cyclical trends 
in the steel industry; recent price, 59 
(paid $1 so far this year). Publica- 
tion of first quarter report last week 
did not reveal anything of particular 
significance. Earnings, at the equiva- 
lent of $1.24 a share, were in excess 
of the recent dividend declaration of 
$1, and compared with a profit of 18 
cents a share in the like 1939 period. 
Shipments in the initial quarter were 
at 66.9 per cent of capacity, versus 
51.7 per cent a year ago. In the final 
three months of 1939, rate was 86.9 
per cent and per share net amounted 
to $2.58. (Also FW, Apr. 24.) 
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COUNTRY ALL Only the spineless 
WASHED UP? among us will suc- 

cumb to the impres- 
sion which those imbued with the de- 
featist state of mind insidiously spread 
that this country is all washed up, all 
because they have been told it has 
reached a mature stage and new op- 
portunities and new frontiers are no 
longer available to the ambitious 
minded. So henceforth we must live 
in an intensive stage of isolation con- 
fining our energies to reworking and 
retilling what we have already de- 
veloped. 

Such a conclusion is a libel on the 
country. Only a hundred and fifty 
years young, it still faces an unre- 
stricted future of limitless opportuni- 
ties. They will assert themselves 
with the return of confidence. 


If we experienced a period of reces- 
sion during the early 1930s, it re- 
sulted from the mistakes that our un- 
controllable optimism incurred. With 
new and clean faces we are now get- 
ting ourselves ready for the next 
broad upturn in the economic growth 
of our country. 


MR. HEALY ‘The SEC’s approval 
1S RASH oF the recent West 

Penn Power financing 
strikes one as a sort of verdict in 
which a dissenting juror must make 
his views known though reluctantly 
going along with the rest of the jury. 
All this means that “you are right, 
though in some major details you are 
wrong.” 

In this instance it was Commis- 
sioner Robert E. Healy who could 
not see eye-to-eye with his fellow 
members and the burden of his 
criticism was that the offering price 
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of the company’s common stock, $27 
a share, was excessive and would fat- 
ten the book value. Then he took 
out his little lead pencil and figured 
as low a book value as $3.75 a share 
provided what he considered to be 
fair after inflationary items were de- 
ducted. 

Book values are illusory, and often 
are arrived at by an arbitrary yard- 
stick. No better evidence of their 
lack of importance can be provided 
than the common shares of many of 
the railroads now going through 
bankruptcy. Their book values once 
were also very high, but as their earn- 
ings vanished their actual values re- 
ceded to fractions of their former 
worth. 


Common stocks simply represent a 
partnership interest in a business, and 
if they are backed by liberal earning 
power this is what largely determines 
their market price irrespective of book 
value. The stocks of many corpora- 
tions have book values of only a few 
dollars a share, yet sell at very high 
premiums. 


Healy seems rather rash in so 
dogmatically determining that the 
book value of West Penn Power com- 
mon stock is of so great importance. If 
an investment counselor would stick 
to the theories Healy expounds, his 
clients would get many headaches be- 
fore they finished with some of their 
investments. 


WHO WILL As in sports, so it is 
IT BE? in the political ring 

that preliminary con- 
tests must be held so that the people 
can determine by the process of elimi- 
nation who are to be their champions 
in the Presidential run-off next No- 


vember. In this crucial test, in which 
the majority of voters are giving more 
thought to the necessary qualifications 
than they have done for a good many 
years, it won’t be the glib talker or 
the man with the perfect radio voice 
who will beget their confidence. 

It is our good fortune that, living 
in a democracy, there are so many 
months intervening before the selec- 
tions of candidates are made and the 
election held, for this gives the peo- 
ple an opportunity in the quiet of 
their own meditations to weigh the 
views of the respective aspirants to 
the Presidency and come to their 
own decisions. 


And to help them in formulating 
their decisions the people are receiv- 
ing good guidance from men who are 
not tempted by political ambitions, 
such as former Governor Landon and 
Wendell Willkie, but are actuated by 
the patriotic desire to maintain 
America on the traditional foundation 
which in the past has contributed so 
much to our country’s greatness. 

Landon urges the election of a man 
who all his life has been accustomed 
to facing realities and unpleasant 
facts, who has the courage to grapple 
with them and beat them; a man who 
will put men back to work. Willkie 
urges a platform that will take the 
hate out of Government, bring about 
a cooperative spirit between govern- 
ment and private enterprise and re- 
store a truly liberal rule as the only 
logical road back to recovery. 


It is too early to judge who will be 
selected, but it seems reasonably cer- 
tain that the successful candidate 
will be a man who has the courage 
and the will to enforce those realities 
to which Landon and Willkie have 
referred so pointedly. 
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oom and depression! ‘That has 
been the history of the paper in- 
dustry since the World War. News- 
print prices soared to as high as $130 
a ton in 1921, with spot sales reported 
at over $200 a ton. At such prices 
the paper companies enjoyed huge 
profits and most of them financed ad- 
ditional expansion with mortgage 
bonds during this period. With 
newsprint prices dropping steadily to 
as low as $40 a ton in 1933 and hold- 
ing at that level until 1936, wide- 
spread reorganization was inevitable. 
During late 1936 and early 1937, 
prices for pulp and paper again ad- 
vanced strongly. In spite of the gen- 
eral recession in 1937-8, average 
paper prices held rather steadily at 
levels only slightly below the 1937 
mark-ups. But inventories had be- 
come critically large by 1939 and only 
the outbreak of war in September 
averted the prospect of heavy inven- 
tory losses. 

The war immediately changed the 
picture, and the inflationary possibili- 
ties strengthened with the Russian in- 
vasion of Finland in late November, 
and still again with the German drive 
into Norway in early April. As a 
result, imports of pulp have been shut 
off from the Scandinavian countries, 
immediately creating a tight situation 
as regards the domestic supply of 
pulp and paper. The latter is pro- 
tected by tariffs on all paper products, 
except newsprint, but pulp imports 
are duty-free. Imports from Scan- 
dinavia have amounted to some 60 
per cent of total pulp imports into 
this country, and to some 15 per cent 
of the total consumed in the United 
States as a whole. 


PROFITS AHEAD FOR 
THE PAPER MAKERS 


Industry as a whole will make much better show- 
ing this year, reflecting war factors. But some 
units are at a disadvantage, facing squeeze on 
profit margins and resulting earnings. 


The response of the markets was 
immediate. Mechanical or ground- 
wood pulp prices—which had de- 
clined from $36.75 per ton on July 1, 
1937, to $28.50 on November 1, 1938 
—rose from $31 on September 1, 
1939, to soar to $41 on December 1, 
1939, with posted prices continuing 
to hold nominally at this level. Prices 
for imported kraft pulp have ad- 
vanced within the past few weeks 
from $53 per ton to $65 and $70 for 
the unbleached variety. The indica- 
tions are that additional advances will 
occur. While pulp prices are well 
above the 1937 levels, paper prices 
have not yet responded markedly but 
advances for wrapping paper, paper- 
board, magazine, book and_ other 
paper forms (except newsprint) will 
come nearer in prospect as the pres- 
ent low-cost inventories become de- 
pleted. The large newspaper com- 
panies generally have long term con- 
tracts or partial ownership of pulp 
mills, and no change in price of news- 


HOW THE PAPER COMPANIES LINE UP 


— Status of Pulp Supplies—— 


Partly Largely All 
Paper All Pur- Pur- Pur- 
chased chased 


Manufacturer: 
American Box Board.. 
Brown Company ....... x a 
Champion & Fibre .. x 
Container Corporation.. x 
Gaylord Container ....... x 
Great Northern Paper... X 
Intl. Paper & Power..... x as és 
Kimberly Clark ......... x 

d Corporation ....... x 
Price Brothers .......... x 
Puget Sound P. & T... ie x 
St. Regis Paper......... x ne a 
Sutherland Paper ........ 
Taggart Corporation .... .. 

Union Bag & Paper...... x a be 
United Paperboard ...... x 
West Va. Pulp & Paper. X 


*Preferred stock. tBefore extraordinary charges. 
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Latest Earned _Divi- Recent 
Period per Sh. den rice 
Year to Nov. 25...... $0.44 None 7 
In reorganization .... 
28 wks. to Nov. 12.... 0.86 $0.10 28 
Year to Dec. 31..... 1.85 0.25 19 
6 mos. to Oct. 31..... 1.03 0.50 19 
Year to Dec. 31...... 2.02 1.00 13 
Year to Dee. 7D0.80 None 5 
Year to Dec. 31...... 0.71 0.70 11 
Year to Dec.. 31...... 2.73 2.40 49 
Year to Bee. 31;....,. 0.99 1.00 18 
Year to Dee. 31...... 0.24 None 20 
Year to Dec: 31...... 4.21 1.75 44 
Wear to 31...... 3.60 1.20 20 
Year to Dec. 30...... 0.45 None 13 
Year to Dec..31...... 1.08 0.40 13 
9 mos. to Dec. 31.. 0.23 None 22 
Year to Dec. 31...... DO.20 None 26 
Year to Dec. 31...... 0.06 None 4 
Year to Dec. 31...... 2.65 1.85 43 
Year to Dee. 31...... 2.52 1.30 29 
Year to Dec. 31...... 0.64 None 5 
Year to. 31...... 0.76 None 18 
9 mos. Feb. 24, ’40.... D0.18 None 6 
Year to Oct. esata 0.18 0.20 24 


print is indicated until at least Sep- 
tember. The statistical position of 
wrapping paper is especially interest- 
ing, as stocks on hand last December 
31 amounted to only 91,200, tons— 
the smallest since March, 1934. 

It is evident that companies pro- 
ducing pulp are in a much more 
promising position—as long as the 
war lasts—than non-integrated paper 
producers. But the word “pulp” 
covers a number of varieties that are 
used for different products, and only 
the special-use types are especially 
interesting. Mechanical or ground- 
wood pulp is used largely for news- 
print and rotogravure. Soda pulp is 
used only for magazine and book 
paper. Unbleached sulphite pulp is 
the basis for newsprint, magazine,, 
book, bond, and rotogravure papers. 
Bleached sulphite is made into rayon, 
as well as into magazine, book and 
bond paper. Unbleached sulphate or 
kraft pulp is used for wrapping and 
bag paper and for paperboard, and is 
the most interesting because it is the 
largest and the fastest growing type. 
Bleached sulphate is used for maga- 
zine, book and bond paper. Most of 
the pulp imported from Scandinavia 
consists of the sulphite variety, and is 
converted into white paper for books 
and writing paper, and naturally 
those domestic companies producing 
this form of pulp will derive the 
greatest advantage from the present 
emergency. 

The termination of war is, of 
course, the greatest and most unpre- 
dictable threat to the current pros- 
perity of the paper industry. There 
are also certain other factors to be 
considered. Some of the New Eng- 
land pulp mills have been shut down 
for several weeks in order to repair 
damages from recent high water, and 
their reopening is still indefinite; 
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when back in production, the addi- 
tional supply may become a fairly im- 
portant price factor. Canadian mills 
are finding it distinctly profitable to 
sell all available pulp over and above 
the Allied requirements in the Ameri- 
can market, because of the discount 
in Canadian exchange. An even more 
important threat, because it has the 
nature of a secular trend, is the rap- 
idly increasing capacity of the south- 
ern mills. 

It is estimated that southern pulp 
and paper facilities have doubled in 
quantity from 1935 to 1939, with the 
prospect of increasing another 50 per 
cent by the end of 1940. Aside from 
the lower costs of labor and freight to 
important markets from southern 
mills, slash pine can be grown in con- 
siderably less than half the time re- 
quired for hemlock and spruce to 
reach maturity, and it also costs less 
than half the price of the northern 


woods. The growing acceptance of 
southern kraft pulp has also greatly 
reduced the spread in price as com- 
pared with northern kraft; thus, on 
September 1, 1932, southern kraft 
was quoted at only 2.50 cents per 
pound compared with 5.375 cents for 
northern. In more recent years the 
spread has averaged only one-half 
cent per pound, and since early April, 
1940, southern and northern prices 
have been identical. Thus, the pres- 
ent favorable prices foreshadow a 
sharp increase in the capacity of 
southern mills and an eventual down- 
turn in the price structure. 

Present conditions indicate that the 
integrated producers of pulp and 
paper should report a greater pros- 
perity during 1940 (provided the war 
continues) than in many years, cer- 
tainly better than 1937. Companies 
falling in this class include Brown, 
(which is in process of reorganiza- 


tion), Champion, Consolidated, 
Crown Zellerbach, Gaylord, Great 
Northern, International, Kimberly 


Clark, National Container, Price 
Brothers, Puget Sound, St. Regis, 
Union Bag, and West Virginia. Puget 
Sound with its concentrated produc- 
tion of unbleached sulphite pulp is in 
a favored position, and International 
and Union Bag are among the most 
strongly situated of the larger com- 
panies. The prospective refinancing 
program of International is also im- 
portant, as the stock is subject to 
heavy fixed charges. The advancing 
costs of raw materials will be an ad- 
verse factor for American Box Board, 
Container, Dixie-Vortex, Lily-Tulip, 
Robert Gair, Hinde & Dauch, Mead, 
Scott, Sutherland, Taggart, and 
United Paperboard, although Con- 
tainer, Scott and Taggart are par- 
tially protected through direct or in- 
direct interests in pulp mills. 


ASSOCIATED GAS FACES UNCERTAINTIES 


Value above present market prices can be demon- 
strated for the bonds, but actual realization thereof 
depends on unpredictable factors in a patience-trying 


reorganization. 


The second of two articles on the 


complications of this highly involved holding company. 


he primary problem of the Asso- 
Gas & Electric receivers is 
to conserve the insufficient assets of 
the debtor and operate the properties 
until a plan of reorganization can be 
worked out to fit the various types of 
creditors’ claims. If any excess re- 
mains, the shareholders would par- 
ticipate. Several important savings 
are possible in receivership: con- 
tinued refunding at lower rates of 
bonds of solvent subsidiaries, elimi- 
nation of any service charges or other 
drains that may have existed under 
the private management, and use of 
any funds realized from property 
sales or unused income to repurchase 
obligations of Associated or its sub- 
holding units tendered at depressed 
prices. 

This latter method was used to ad- 
vantage in the Utilities Power & 
Light receivership, but the problems 
involved in the Associated case are 
far more complicated structurally and 
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because of limited cash resources, 
while Utilities Power & Light had 
available a large amount of cash from 
the pre-receivership sale of its English 
properties. It may be several years 
before any important savings of this 
type will be possible in the Associated 
reorganization. In the meanwhile 
fixed charges will pile up and the ex- 
penses of the receivership will be 
heavy. 

In regard to possible sales of the 
outlying units, most of these com- 
panies are highly capitalized, poorly 
maintained, and in need of additional 
capital, while some are in arrears on 
preferred dividend payments, and 
others are subject to competition from 
power projects under construction. 
The principal “advantage” of re- 
ceivership may be the power to force 
all creditors to accept (without “hold- 
outs”) relatively simple treatment. 

In light of the trend of recent SEC 
rulings, it seems doubtful that any 


properties can be retained beyond 
those comprising the NY PA NJ 
Utilities group operating in New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
and the Pennsylvania Electric, but ex- 
clusive of Jersey Central Power & 
Light. The proportion of earnings 
for the 12 months ended September 
30, 1939, applicable to the Jersey Cen- 
tral common stock interest of 90 per 
cent, owned directly and indirectly by 
NY PA NJ Utilities, has been re- 
ported at $753,000, but this asset is 
subject to over $9 million notes, and 
it is questionable whether sale would 
realize anything above the indebted- 
ness. The following table indicates 
the relative importance of the two 
clearly “retainable” properties to the 
whole Associated Gas & Electric 


system: 
Earnings for 12 Months 
to September 30, 1939 
— (Millions of Dollars) — 
De- *Earnings 


precia ou 
ross tion mmo: 
NY PA NJ Utilities... $75.1 $7.0 $4.0 . 
Pennsylvania Elec. .. 11.2 1.0 1.9 
86.3 8.0 5.9 
Asso. Gas & Elec..... $133.7 $13.4 $10.9 


“See following text. 

The common stock earnings as 
shown above are exclusive of “other 
income” in the case of the two sub- 
sidiaries and are the amounts ap- 
parently available for fixed charges of 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Good level of corporate earnings and prospects of 
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further gains ahead afford adequate support for current 


stock prices. As a consequence, any reaction as a result 
of unexpected European developments would probably be 


short lived. 


THE GENERAL stock market picture continues to 
be shaped largely by the trend of developments 
abroad, and recent events there have been none 
too encouraging for those who feel that an Allied 
victory would be to the best interests of the world. 
A dominant fear is of course that the longer the 
war continues, the greater will grow the risk of 
direct involvement by the United States. And in 
that event the entire economy of the country would 
be severely regimented. The consequence is that 
with the exception of the shares of some of the 
companies that stand to benefit directly from the 
changes that have resulted from the war, potential 
stock purchasers have been reluctant to increase 
their commitments. At the same time those who are 
holding stocks are deterred from selling because 
of the good levels at which corporate earnings have 
been running, and at which they promise to con- 
tinue for some time to come. 


BUT AN offset, to which it would appear that too 
little attention is being paid, is the fact that 
political prospects in this country seem to be 
shaping up in a manner more favorable to busi- 
ness. It cannot be expected that the present ses- 
sion of Congress will rectify all of the inimical laws 
that have been enacted in recent years, but a start 
is being made in that direction, and the movement 
should gather acceleration later on in reflection of 
the change that is occurring in public sentiment. 


BUSINESS activity remained about unchanged dur- 
ing April, with most of the weekly index compila- 
tions ending the month at approximately the same 
levels as those that were seen at its start. Indica- 
tions are that the Federal Reserve Board's index of 
industrial production will stand at about 103 for 
the month, the same as the revised figure for 
March. Thus there is furnished further evidence that 
the business decline has been halted. The picture 


that seems now to be ahead of us is a continuation 
of activity at the current level for some additional 
weeks before the curve again assumes its upward 
movement. 


ALL IN ALL, that is a picture which furnishes ade- 
quate support to the present stock market struc- 
ture. Nevertheless, it is essential that the investor 
not be taken unawares by any price recessions that 
may occur as a result of adverse developments in 
Europe. Such movements are entirely possible de- 
spite the domestic business situation—but because 
of the current and prospective state of business 
here, there does not seem to be any basis for ex- 
pecting a liquidating movement of any great ex- 
tent or duration as long as there is no fundamental 
change in our international relationships. First 
quarter earnings reports of several hundred impor- 
tant industrial corporations have now been pub- 
lished, and show an aggregate gain of about 70 
per cent over the results of the initial three months 
of 1939. Although as large a percentage increase 
may not be seen for the second quarter, substantial 
improvement over last year's results is nevertheless 
in clear prospect. Thus, not only should current divi- 
dend rates be maintained in the great majority of 
cases, but the record seems destined to be 
brightened by a number of further increases. 


THE PRESENT situation is one that favors owner- 
ship of good income producing common stocks, and 
these should comprise the bulk of the individual's 
holdings. While war factors continue to work as an 
offset to the domestic business picture there will be 
little incentive to expand commitments in the gen- 
eral run of business cycle equities, although here 
and there will be found some with sufficient promise 
to warrant purchase in the hope of eventual capital 
appreciation. 

—Written May 2; Richard J. Anderson. 
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ADEQUATE SUPPLIES ASSURED: Nearly three- 
quarters of this country's rubber requirements come 
from the Dutch East Indies and British Malaya, with 
another || per cent from French Indo-China and 
Siam. At first glance, this is a situation that 
appears ominous for American tire and rubber 
goods manufacturers. But that is not the whole 
story. As long as crude rubber prices do not rise 
much from present levels (19 to 20 cents a pound), 
every effort will be made to assure continuance of 
supplies of the natural product from normal sources. 
But the country also has potential supplies, obtain- 
able at higher cost from other sources. There are 
American-owned plantations in Africa, and experi- 
mental growing is being conducted in Central and 
South America. Then there is the rubber obtained 
from the guayale shrub (which grows wild in Mex- 
ico); this process would become profitable if prices 
were to advance only moderately over present lev- 
els. The newest potential source, however, and the 
one that seems to hold the best longer term pros- 
pects, is the American factory. Synthetic rubber 
is being manufactured now on a commercial basis, 
and were demand to be stepped up it could be 
produced at comparatively favorable cost. All in 
all, while a spread of the European warfare to the 
rubber producing areas would temporarily have an 
adverse effect on the tire companies, neither the 
domestic rubber industry nor the country itself is 
at the mercy of an uncertain source of supplies. 
(Details on page 7.) 


WAR HELPS SOME RAILS: Major warfare in- 
evitably sets in motion inflationary forces and these, 
of course, react adversely upon the operating costs 
of enterprises whose goods or services are sold at 
relatively fixed prices. Although in the long run 
this may be something with which the railroads may 
have to contend, for the time being some of the 
roads are directly benefiting from the conflict 
abroad. Because of the nature of the belligerents' 
purchases here to date, the eastern and middle 
western industrial roads are among the most im- 
portant beneficiaries—particularly those lines which 
run directly into the Port of New York. Neverthe- 
less, other carriers—particularly the coal roads—as 
well as a number of lines with specialized traffic 
also are in good position to receive additional ton- 
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nage directly or indirectly as a result of war in- 
fluences. Thus, while "war beneficiaries'’ are gen- 
erally sought among the industrial stock groups, 
some of the rails also stand to increase earnings 
because of war business. (Details on page 5.) 


END TO SILVER FOLLY? Agitation that the 
Treasury end its policy of purchasing foreign mined 
silver (at inflated prices) has long had sound basis 
in logic, and now seems to have acquired good 
sponsorship in Congress. Apparently, it is too much 
to expect that the Government will cease its bonus 
to domestic producers of the metal also, but re- 
moval of foreigners from the Federal pork barrel 
would be a long step in the right direction. In the 
process, however, some American-owned companies 
would be adversely affected. Nevertheless, the ac- 
tion would be in the interest of the entire country. 
N.Y.S.E. listed companies having significant silver 
production (mostly as a by-product in the mining 
of copper) include Cerro de Pasco, Anaconda, 
Howe Sound and U.S. Smelting. Domestic pro- 
ducers also are reaping benefits from the Admin- 
istration's silver policy: Phelps Dodge has recently 
obtained around five per cent of its revenues from 
that metal, Magma, 15 to 20 per cent, and Ken- 
necott, a negligible amount. As for Sunshine, of 
course, silver is virtually its sole source of earnings. 


AUTO OUTPUT HIGHER: April has ended, 
with indications that about 450,000 passenger cars 
and trucks were turned out by the automobile in- 
dustry. That figure is about 27 per cent ahead of 
the volume of the same 1939 month, and brings the 
gain for the year to date to around 25 per cent. 
Although retail sales have been holding up remark- 
ably well, there are indications that they have re- 


cently been outstripped by production because of 


fears of labor troubles interfering with output. 
Now, it would appear that there is good prospect 
of such difficulties being avoided, and it seems 
logical to expect schedules to be brought down to 
somewhat lower levels. In fact, there has already 
been some recession in factory activity (week ended 
April 27 saw 101,405 units produced vs. 103,725 
in previous week, according to Ward's estimates). 
Nevertheless, the leading manufacturing companies 
appear assured of satisfactory second quarter profits. 
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POWER GAINS CONTINUE: For a number of 
months year-to-year gains shown by the weekly 
statistics on electric power output have remained 
unusually consistent, the range being from about 
9!/5 per cent to a little more than || per cent (with 
the latest figures up 9.8 per cent). These gains are 
more than sufficient to (1) compensate for any in- 
creases in operating costs that have developed 
during the past twelve months and (2) absorb the 
effects of lower rates. Thus the figures indicate 
that utility company earnings statements will con- 
tinue to show improvement; and because of the 
leverage factor inherent in the capital structure of 
the average utility, profits should show a greater 
percentage expansion than does power production. 
During recent weeks, materially better-than-average 
gains in output have been shown by American 
Water Works, American Power & Light, Consoli- 
dated Gas of Baltimore, Detroit Edison and Ni- 
agara Hudson (with the first named reporting in- 
creases of as much as 24 per cent). Below the 
national average have been Boston Edison, Con- 
solidated Edison, National Power & Light, New 
England Power and Pacific Gas (although the latter 
is the only one to have shown declines from year- 
ago levels in the past several weeks). 


PURCHASING POWER MAINTAINED: On 
the whole, March figures on sales of electrical house- 
hold equipment show that consumer purchasing 
power is being maintained at good levels over a 
year ago. Although sales of washers were down 
2 per cent from March, 1939, and those of ironers 
off 10 per cent (the first decline in nearly a year 
and a half), all other important divisions showed 
gains. Washers were up |8!/ per cent, vacuum 
cleaners |6!/> per cent, and electric ranges 31 per 
cent. The fact that residential building activity 
continues to run ahead of the 1939 volume is par- 
tially responsible, but ability (and willingness) of 


the public to buy is the most important reason. 


BUSINESS CYCLE ADDITION: A number of 
years ago, American Bank Note Company had a 
virtual monopoly on the business of printing and 
engraving the security certificates of the country's 
large corporations, and did a very significant busi- 
ness in engraving paper money for foreign countries 
as well. Although competition has taken away 
some of the securities field, Bank Note continues to 
occupy a dominant position and should be one of 
the principal beneficiaries of any significant revival 
in stock market activity and corporate financing. 
The shares are obviously speculative (despite the 
20-cent dividend paid last year), but at a price of 
11 are suitable for inclusion in well diversified lists. 
American Bank Note common is being added this 
week to the "Business Cycle" group on page !8. 


NEWS FACTORS: 
POSITIVE: 


Shipping Activity—Reaches highest level in decade. 
Purchasing Power—First quarter income payments 
move 5 per cent above like 1939 period. 

Steel Industry—Scheduled output rises, reversing 
recent downtrend. 

NEUTRAL: 


Foreign Silver Buying—Repeal! slated for Senate 
approval; House prospects doubtful. 


Utility Industry—Commonwealth & Southern joins 
group challenging constitutionality of Utility Act. 
Foreign Selling—Will be subject to «bsolute con- 
trol of President under new legislation. 
NEGATIVE: 

Tire Inventories—Rise extra-seasonally to highest 
level since mid-1937. 

Gasoline Prices—Leading oil unit reduces prices in 
New York and New England areas. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While all are not of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Great Northern gen. 5s, '73..... 95 5.26%, Not 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, 55.. 96 5.20 103'/, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 44/25, '70.. 90 5.00 102'/, 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, '52.. 83 4.81 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, ‘52 108 3.70% 106 


Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, ‘47 86 4.66 105, 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. '52 98 4.59 102, 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 110 3.18 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, ‘48 110 2.72 102'/2 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53........ 88 5.68 104 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues, and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Water Works $6 cum... 100 6.00%, 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum.. 95 4.21 107!/, 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 
43 5.23 48\/, 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 96 4.68 107 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospect of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp., $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 67 5.22% 100 


Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum.... 86 4.65 Not 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. 'A' 110 6.36 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 51/2% cum. 93 5.91 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation 
Divi- Indi- Annual 


STOCKS 1938) Yield 
Adams-Millis ........... 24 $1.00 4.1% $3.21 $3.54 
American Snuff ........ 6l 3.25 5.3 3.32 3.03 
1.855. 1 23.35 23.42 
Borden Company ....... 23 «1.40 6.1 1.51 1.81 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 89 5.00 5.6 t t 

Chesapeake & Ohio .... 39 2.50 6.4 2.62 3.49 
Corn Products ......... 60 3.00 5.0 3.18 3.32 
First National Stores.... 44 2.50 5.7 x3.38 2.49 
Kresge (S. S.)........ 26 1.20 4.6 1.64 1.90 


possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than those of the "Business Cycle" group. 


Divi- Indi- Annual 
STOCKS 
Louisville G. & E. "A"... 19 1.50 7.9 1.99 2.33 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 33 2.00 6.0 1.99 2.47 
Melville Shoe .......... 33 2.00 6.0 1.80 2.65 
National Distillers ...... 25 2.00 8.0 3.85 3.43 
Pacific Lighting ........ 44 3.00 68 4.18 3.60 
Reynolds Tobacco, B..... 44 2.30 5.2 2.37 2.56 
Union Pacific R.R........ 96 6.00 6.2 6.62 6.74 


+—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. c—Nine months. x—Fiscal year ended 


March 31, 1939. z—12 months ended January 31, 1939 and 1940. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently, it is 
suggested that new subscribers consult our investor's inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


Divi- Annual Divi- Annual 

Allis-Chalmers ........... 34 $1.25 $1.44 $2.09 Lima Locomotive ......... 26 .... D$3.26 D$0.64 
@American Bank Note..... DO.35 DO0.57 29 $2.00 y!.42 y2.32 
American Brake Shoe..... 38 1.25 1.03 2.39 . . 

Mathieson Alkali ......... 30 1.50 1.01 1.12 
Amer. Car. & Foundry... .. 28 .... *D6.15 bD4.60 McCrory Stores 16 1.00 1.48 1.95 
Amer. Cyanamid "B"..... 38 0.60 0.91 2.07 48 125 3.50 491 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 36 + Coe 1.54 Nati 9 | “id Digtiate 10 0.25 0. 49 0.9 4 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 82 1.50 D070 5.75 
OES |, eee 31 0.25 D0.08 1.04 Nat'l Malleable & Steel. .. 24 1.00 D2.87 2.60 
Climax Molybdenum ..... 36 3.20 3.12, 4.09 Companies ..... 42 $2.80 2.62 
Commercial Solvents ..... 15 hauls DO.11 0.61 Pennsylvania Railroad .... 21 1.00 0.84 2.43 
Consolidated Coppermines 8 0.30 0.20 +0.57 0.25 0.38 
El Paso Natural Gas ..... 36 1.50 3.30 3.73 Standard Brands ......... 7 0.47!/, 0.62 0.51 
Kelsey-Hayes "A" ........ 16 a | 2.66 Thompson Products Dewees 37 1.00 1.33 3.90 
Kennecott Copper Doves 34 2.00 $2.10 $3.14 Timken Roller Bearing ecece 47 2.50 0.59 3.02 
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Except for the jact that April trading volume was the 
best in seven months, there was little news of a posi- 
tive nature to hearten Wall Street last week. Stocks 
continued to move in an unusually narrow range and 
the only issues to match the war movements in Scan- 
dinavia were the so-called “specialties.” 


Whenever share values mark time for an extended 
period, most of the financial community begins to 
get nervous. Perhaps it’s only impatience. But call 
it what you will, it is something that creeps up on 
bulls and bears alike. Right now, it seems that the 
bulls have the more severe case. A number of sta- 
tistical organizations which have recently been pre- 
dicting sharply higher prices, admit to something 
approaching a case of the jitters at the present time. 
One of them, as a matter of fact, continues to predict 
a run-up in the familiar industrial average to around 
180 before the year ends, but confesses that it has 
some misgivings at the moment. It seems that this 
firm now expects “one more dip in the market” before 
the expected upswing begins. 


Undoubtedly, reported Allied reverses in Norway 
have had much to do with creation of this sentiment. 
Experience shows that war, of itself, is not a con- 
structive factor over the long term. But while in 
progress, it is usually a force for higher stock prices. 
At the same time, however, some pretty bad breaks 
are possible when share values are predicated upon 
a war economy. About the only thing to do right 
now is to formulate investment policies on the as- 


Stock : Traded Open Last Change 
Internat’l. Paper & Power.. 105,600 20% 20 —} 


Baldwin Locomotive ....... 


Bethlehem Steel ............ 62,200 8414 83 —1Y% 
Curtiss-Wright ............. 42,600 11 10% —% 


Internat’l. Mercantile Marine 39,600 13% 13% 
Great Northern Ry. pf...... 
Armour & Co., TiL.......... I 
Republic Steel ............. 36,200 2134 21 
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sumption that the conflict is going to be “an extended 
and very expensive affair’—and then just sit tight. 


The financial community, meanwhile, is finding most 
glances in retrospect rather reassuring. April divi- 
dend declarations aggregated some $190.1 million for 
833 companies, compared with $163.3 million for 742 
companies in the same month a year ago. While this 
was about 25 per cent under the total of the previous 
month, it is notable that March includes disburse- 
ments of most of the banks and insurance companies ; 
besides, it is normally a heavier dividend month. 


New legislation, legalizing the recent impounding of 
Danish and Norwegian funds in this country, gives 
the President broad powers over foreign selling. In 
Washington, it is interpreted as empowering the 
Chief Executive to control or prohibit any liquidation 
of foreign-owned domestic securities. Apparently, 
this authority is being sought for use in emergency 
action. As things now stand, the Administration 
seems to be satisfied with the liquidation technique 
being employed by the Allied Governments. 


Hope springs eternal. ... Writing on the topic, “The 
Present Day Gold Problem,” Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
chairman of the Chase National Bank, has this to 
say: “Gold will not lose its value, but will become an 
essential instrument in the post-war economic re- 
habilitation of the world.” Just how far off may that 
day be ?—IlVritten May 1. 


Net 
Stock : Traded pen Last Change 
Lockheed Aircraft .......... 36,100 395% 38% —1y4 
Radio Corp. of America..... 35,400 6% 64 —% 
Internat’l. Paper & Power pf. 32,600 71% 71% —% 
Pacific American Fisheries.. 32,000 9% 91% —%% 
Gonmeral 31,000 54 54% +% 
Bridgeport Brass ........... 29,400 11% 13% “nh 


Am. Radiator & Stand. San. 28,100 8% 
Celanese Corp. 27,500 

National Acme ... 
Commonwealth Edison ..... 
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ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firm by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


19-page booklet for anyone who wishes to 
learn to write by touch. Also for Secre- 
taries who wish to increase their speed 
and accuracy. Please write on letterhead. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
Beautifully illustrated brochure describes 
100 style-leading models at new low prices, 
features and _ specifications unobtainable 
from any other boat builder. ‘ 


EYE-SAVING LAMPS 
An interesting new catalogue, describing 
lamps for every reading, writing and work- 
ing need in office and industry. Please 
write on business letterhead. 


BUILD BETTER HOMES 
To provide livability and comfort; econ- 
omy in operation; lasting home values; 
guaranteed protection. A most valuable 
booklet for anyone owning. a home or 
expecting to remodel or build one. 


FAMILY INCOMES WITH A FUTURE 
A comprehensive booklet that tells how 
you can get maximum protection for your 
family through life insurance. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


LOANING AND BORROWING 

MONEY ON INVENTORY 
A 34-page booklet (pocket size) entitled 
‘Financing the Modern is offered 
by a Field Warehousing company which 
brings the warehouse to the inventory 
as basis for high grade bank loans or a 
favorable basis of borrowing. Please write 
on husiness letterhead. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 

IN YOUR HOME 
This informative booklet brings you the 
tacts about a great advance in low-cost- 
warm-air heating for homes. For home 
owners only. 


HOW TO PLAN THE BATHROOM 
YOU’VE ALWAYS WANTED 
Covers the fixtures, trimmings and lay- 
out for the modern bathroom. 


AIR CONDITIONERS FOR YOUR 
HOME AND OFFICE 
Enjoy cooled, dry, fresh clean air on hot, 
humid days and nights. Moderately priced 
and obtainable on easy payments. Please 
write on business letterhead. 


CAN I MAKE A LIVING AS A LIFE 
INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE? 
An informative 30-page booklet covering 
every phase of this subject; suitable for 
anyone seeking employment which offers 
a future. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a N. Y. S. E. firm. 


PATTY PERFECT 
Attractive booklet which answers the ques- 
tion: “‘What are the Qualifications of a 
Good Secretary?” Please write on busi- 
ness letterhead. 


ANALYSES OF 18 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENTS 
Together with study of 24 dividend pay- 
ing common stocks, also, statistics on 
saa stocks. Made available by N. Y. S. E 
ouse. 


he decline from the April 6-8 
tops has not yet penetrated the 
critical support levels at 145.59 in the 
industrial average and at 29.78 in the 
rails, though current prices are not 
far above these points. If these levels 
are not broken, the only remaining 
requirement for a signal that the in- 
termediate downtrend has been re- 
versed will be a rally extending be- 
yond the highs at 151.29 and 32.08. 
However, it is not altogether clear 
that such a development will be wit- 
nessed in the near future. The mar- 
ket started to trace such a pattern 
following establishment of minor lows 
at 30.30 April 18 and 146.80 the fol- 
lowing day. But the rally could make 
little headway in the face of the dis- 
turbing military news from Norway, 
and it came to at least a temporary 
end April 23 in the industrials and 
April 24 in the rails. At the extreme, 
it amounted to only 2.13 points in the 
former average and 0.70 points in the 
latter. The small extent and short 
duration of this move, together with 
the falling off in trading volume on 
April 22, 23 and 24, must be regarded 
as unfavorable factors. 

Since the April 23-24 tops were 
well below those established April 6- 
8, extension of the most recent minor 
decline below 146.80 and 30.30 would 


imply that the minor trend had turned 
downward. Since the industrials are 
only 0.33 point and the rails but 0.22 
point above these levels at present, 
such an occurrence would not be sur- 


prising. It should be _ recognized, 
however, that a downturn in the mi- 
nor trend would not necessarily in- 
dicate that the decline could be ex- 
pected to proceed far enough (that is, 
below 145.59 and 29.78) to recon- 
firm the downward intermediate 
trend. Nevertheless, the margin of 
safety between the two sets of support 
points is slight. 

Should the current setback termi- 
nate before reaching 146.80 and 30.30, 
and should the succeeding rally better 
the April 23-24 minor tops of 148.93 
and 31.00, the implications regarding 
the market’s ability to exceed the 
early April highs, while not conclu- 
sive, would be favorable. But the 
market will not be “out of danger” 
until the latter development takes 
place. In view of the present vulner- 
able level of quotations, the market’s 
recent action and the possibility of 
additional unsettling occurrences 
abroad from time to time, establish- 
ment of an upward secondary trend 
may not be witnessed for some 
weeks.—Written May 1; Allan F. 
Hussey. 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S opinion on the stock market. 
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NEWS OF THE STREET 


SECURITY OFFERINGS 


Following a short period of com- 
parative inactivity in the new offer- 
ings field, the week was enlivened by 
a financing operation that was unique 
in several respects. Unlike industrial 
companies, railroads do not have to 
go through all the red tape and other 
time-consuming complexities of quali- 
fying their offerings with the SEC, 
and thus after only a few days of 
rumors that the deal was pending 
Union Pacific announced the offering 
of $81.6 million refunding 3's, 1980, 
through underwriters headed by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company. Not only 
is this the first time in a number of 
years that a railroad has refinanced 
merely to cut interest charges, but 
this represents the second largest 
corporate offer so far this year and 
the largest public rail operation in 
13 years. The sale will supply most 
of the funds for redemption of the 
road’s outstanding 4s and 5s of 2008. 
The bonds, which were offered at 
102, were selling at a premium short- 
ly after they were placed on the 
market. 

Another very important piece of 
financing, which has been placed in 
registration with the SEC and should 
appear about May 14, is a $75 mil- 
lion debenture issue by U. S. Steel. 
This also has several interesting as- 
pects. In the first place, these bonds 
will mature  serially—$2.5 million 
each six months—whereas most pub- 
licly-held industrial bond issues of 
any size run to a single maturity. 
Secondly, these debentures will re- 
place an issue (of 3%4s) sold only 
about two years ago. Morgan Stanley 
& Company is to head the list of 113 
underwriters. 

Privately owned since its inception, 
Phileo Corporation is negotiating 
with Smith Barney & Company for 


sale of common stock to the public. 
Following that sale, present plans call 
for redemption of the company’s $2.8 
million preferred stock, leaving the 
common the sole issue outstanding. 
Application will be made to list the 


shares on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 
With permission of the New Jersey 


Public Utility Commissioners se- 
cured, Jersey Central Power & Light 
has taken one of the steps necessary 
in connection with the sale of new 
bonds and notes and the redemption 
of some $42.2 million 4%s and 5s 
now outstanding. The company in- 
tends to issue $38 million of 3™%s, 
1965, and $5.3 million 3% per cent 
serial notes. The latter would be 
taken by the Central Hanover Bank 
& Trust Company, and the bonds 
underwritten by a group headed by 
First Boston Corporation. 


BOND MEN TO MEET 


The twentieth annual field day of 
the Bond Club of New York will be 
held at the Sleepy Hollow Country 
Club, Scarborough, N. Y., on June 7, 
with Frank M. Stanton of the First 
Boston Corporation as chairman of 
the committee. The vice-presidents 
will be Amyas Ames of Kidder, Pea- 
body & Company; Lee M. Limbert of 
Blyth & Company, Inc., and Joseph 
A. Thomas of Lehman Brothers. 


BAWL STREET JOURNAL 


Contributions in financial humor 
(advertisements or editorial matter) 
are now being accepted for the annual 
edition of the Bawl Street Journal 
which will feature the above field day 
of the Bond Club of New York. John 
Straley is again the editor, and ma- 
terial should be sent to him at 1 Wall 
Street, New York City. 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


Amons the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in 


the following compilation. 


tration period. 


Date 

Issue: Offering Underwriters Due 
Southern Advance Bag & Paper $ 3.200.000 Ist 4%s, 1955 : E. H. Rollins & Sons; 

Boenning & Co. May 9 

U. S. Steel Corporation........ $75,000,000 serial deb. 1940-55 Morgan Stanley et al May 14 


MAY 8, 1940 


The dates given, however, are not to be regarded 
as definite inasmuch as issues are frequently delayed beyond the 20-day regis- 


That hour you 
wasted before 
supper yesterday 
was worth $100... 


Goop idea is worth at least $100— 

and you could have created one 

such idea while you were waiting 
supper last night if you had only trained 
your mind to do so. Successful men do 
it by exercising their brains. 

Your brain power depends on seven 
basic factors—each of which can be ex- 
ercised the way an athlete trains his 
body. Doctor Donald A. Laird has 
worked out 43 exercises and techniques 
for accelerating or increasing your 
brain power. They are based on brain 
power secrets which have been discov- 
ered and tested by psychologists of the 
University of Chicago as the result of 
a six-years’ research on the subject. 
He reveals these secrets in How to In- 
crease Your Brain Power. 


Now for the first time a psychologist 
reveals scientifically what it is that gen- 
erates good ideas. 


It is not knowledge. (You can be a 
walking encyclopedia and make only 
20 a week.) 


It is not education. (Edison and Bur- 
bank were “average” boys, with little 
education. ) 


What, then, are the ideas which you have, 
that need only to be waked up? 


The idea department of the brain is not 
half used by most of us. And unfortunately 
it is a faculty which becomes weaker year 
by year with disuse. 
With proper use it im- 
proves. Many of us are 
too self-critical or over- 
cautious —and fail to 
take advantage of the } 
mind’s valuable 
faculty, the one which 
means $20 a week or 
$500. How about you? 
Tear out the coupon be- 
low and give your ideas 
the chance they are 
waiting for. 


HOW 10 
INCREASE YOUR 


BRAIN POWER 


Self Teaching @ Self Testing 
By DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D., Sc.D. 


Director of the Psychological) Laboratory at 
Colgate University for 14 years; conductor 
of famous experiments in sleep and fatigue 
THE ONLY BOOK THAT TELLS YOU 
HOW TO: Get New Ideas (2 exercises); 
Double Your Memory (6 exercises and 4 
techniques); Increase Your Verbal Fluency 
(3 exercises); Speed Up Your Perceptions (9 
exercises); Improve Your Reasoning (5 exer- 
cises); Remember Names (3 exercises); ete. 
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: Tear out, sign and mail this coupon to s 

FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
: 21 West St., N. Y. C. : 
© Please send me HOW TO INCREASE YOUR 8& 
BRAIN POWER, by Donald A. Laird. 
(0 I enclose check or money order for........-- 
Name 
Address 
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asing of prices in the Government 

list and a downward trend in 
lower grade bonds characterized last 
week’s market. Speculative issues 
sold off in sympathy with the stock 
market with the exception of a few 
scattered advances in bonds affected 
by special developments. There were 
further wide price movements in for- 
eign obligations ; Austrian and Italian 
bonds showed conspicuous weakness. 


TREASURY 


The market still anticipates an ex- 
change offer for the Treasury 33%s, 
1940-43, called for redemption in 
June. The bonds are selling at a 
premium of 1% points, about one 
point below the year’s high. It is 
probable that the premium will be 
justified by a favorable offer of ex- 
change for some other Treasury ob- 
ligation, but it would be feasible to 
pay off the bonds from the Treasury’s 
cash balances, and there is always a 
chance that the theoretical “rights” 
which are assumed to exist in situa- 
tions of this sort will prove to be il- 
lusory. The outcome may depend 
upon trends in the market for Gov- 
ernments during the current month. 
The Treasury is under no obligation 
to make an exchange offer; in fact, 
Treasury officials have issued warn- 
ings on other occasions against taking 
such matters for granted, although 
the policy has been followed quite 
consistently for several years. 


BOSTON & MAINE BONDS 


Bonds of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road were active and strong last week 


| TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
95 


75 


55 


1932'33 "34 "35 '36 '37 '38 '39 Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. 
4 1940 


on reports that the total of assents 
had been substantially increased, and 
that formal application had been made 
to the ICC and RFC for approval of 
issuance of new bonds under the re- 
adjustment plan, and purchase of a 
part of the new obligations by the 
latter agency. Officials of the road 
promptly issued warnings against in- 
terpreting these developments as evi- 
dence that success of the plan is as- 
sured. “Several millions’ more in 
assents are needed before the plan 
can be declared operative, according 
to President French. The time limit 
has been extended to June 13. In- 
terest and principal payments on $2.6 
million bonds which matured May 1 
are being treated in the same way as 
the February 1 maturity; that is, the 
interest is being paid, but no pay- 
ments are being made on principal. 


MARION STEAM SHOVEL 6s 


Wide price movements are charac- 
teristic of this volatile issue, which 


tended through June 13, 1940. 


be avoided. 


April 27, 1940. 


Boston and Maine Railroad 
Plan of Exchange 


Time within which Plan must be declared operative has been ex- 


Holders of Mortgage Bonds of the Railroad not yet stamped under 
the Plan are advised that sufficient Bonds have not yet been deposited 
to warrant the Plan being declared operative and are urged to send in 
their Bonds for stamping without delay if court reorganization is to 


Copies of pertinent documents will be furnished on request. 


BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD, 
150 Causeway Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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normally has a thin market. The 
bonds have been quite active recently, 
and last week sold up to a new high 
above 80. The report for the first 
quarter of 1940 showed net income 
of $62,392, in contrast with a net loss 
in the corresponding period of last 
year. The company also made a 
good showing in the December quar- 
ter of 1939, with the result that fixed 
charges were fully covered for the 
whole year. The cash position is pro- 
tected by the readjustment plan, ap- 
proved by a majority of the bond- 
holders, under which the sinking fund 
is changed from a fixed to a contin- 
gent basis. Substantial improvement 
has been shown since 1938, but the 
small amount of the issue and _ its 
erratic earnings and market record 
make it unsuitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


UNION PACIFIC 3's 


The rapid culmination of plans for 
the issuance of $81.6 million refund- 
ing mortgage bonds of the Union 
Pacific Railroad (rail flotations are 
not subject to SEC regulations) had 
the inevitable effect of a quick re- 
adjustment in the market for the com- 
pany’s first lien and refunding 4s and 
5s, both of which are to be redeemed 
on September 1 at 107%. The 5s, 
which had sold as high as 1165¢ 
earlier in the year, declined sharply. 

The new 40-year bonds, upon sat- 
isfaction of the first lien and refund- 
ing mortgage, will be a direct lien 
upon 3,544 miles of railroad, subject 
only to the prior lien of the com- 
pany’s first railroad and land grant 
mortgage on 2,020 miles. The com- 
pany covenants that this senior lien, 
amounting to $100 million, will not 
be extended but will be paid off at 
maturity in 1947, A like amount of 
refunding mortgage bonds will be re- 
served to refund the first and land 
grant 4s. The new Union Pacific 
refunding 3%s are entitled to a high 
investment rating in view of their 
good mortgage position, the financial 
strength of the debtor company and 
its consistent earnings record. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY BONDS 


The junior bonds of the Southern 
Railway (development and general 4s, 
6s and 6%s, recently quoted at 57, 
75 and 80, respectively) are subject 
to rather wide fluctuations in market 
price as the road’s earnings rise and 
fall with the general business cycle. 
However, substantial net progress has 
been made during the past few years, 
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and further strengthening of the road’s 
financial position is in prospect. As 
a step toward completing the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern-Mobile & Ohio 
merger, the G., M. & N. will borrow 
$7.5 million from the RFC to pur- 
chase the Southern’s holdings of Mo- 
bile & Ohio general mortgage 4s. 
The Southern will apply the pro- 
ceeds to reduction of its RFC loans. 
This will effect a material cut in the 
floating debt and also reduce interest 
charges. A previous reduction in 
RFC loans was effected in the latter 
part of 1939, payment being made 
from the road’s surplus cash holdings. 

Net income of $270,000 for the 
first quarter of 1940 was the best for 
that period since 1937. In that year, 
an exceptionally favorable showing 
was made in the first three months. 
The good first quarter record was 
made in the face of an increase of 
$800,000 in maintenance expendi- 
tures, and extraordinary costs of an 
equal or greater amount resulting 
from jalmost unprecedented cold and 
snow in part of the Southern’s terri- 
tory. 


FOREIGN SELLING 


t is as difficult to discover whether 
foreign selling is really acting as a 


brake upon our market as it is to try. 


to trace a needle through a hay stack. 
The only light that can be thrown on 
this question is that we do know that 
Great Britain has impounded a con- 
siderable list of American securities 
so as to release cash in this country 
when and as it is needed. 

But when this fact is squared with 
the restricted volume of business on 
the New York Stock Exchange the 
latter hardly reflects any pressing 
liquidation of these securities and this 
leads to the conclusion that England 
is taking its time and awaiting better 
markets before selling in bulk. An- 


This announcement appears as @ matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as em offering 
. of these Bonds jor sale or as @ soluitation of em offer to buy any of such Bonds. 
The offering is made only by the Offering Cwcular. 


$81,602,000 


Union Pacific Railroad Company 
Refunding Mortgage 32% Bonds, Series A 


To be dated June 1, 1940 


Redeemable as a whole at any time and in part (but only in amoun 
und) on any interest date, at redemption prices beginn: ing at 106" t 
ward thereafter. Redeemable for sinking fund on June 1, 1951, « 


To be due June 1, 1980 


Inpl es thereof, except for 
cluding June } 19580, and scaled di 
r date thereafter at redempuon 


prices beginning at 102),% to and includir ng June 1, 3955, as id scaled downward thereafter 


The proceeds of the sale of these Bonds wi!l be used, with other moneys to redeem $85 00 principal amount of the Com- 
45% Bond 


pany’s First Lien and Refunding Mort tgage 4% Bonds a 


will be redeemed at 107 


ce plus accrued interest to 


The Company advises that such bonds 
September 1, 1940, upon surrender thereol, 


promptly after the Refund: ing Mortgage Bonds, Series A, shall have been delivered 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Trustee 


whe ieee bw sale of the above Bonds p> undersigned is subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
wil 


the issue and sale 


thereof are subject to the approval of counsel for the undersigned. 


In the opinion of counsel these Bonds are legal investments for savings banks under the laws of New York, 
ew Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire and Vermont. 


Copies of the Offering Circular dated April 29, 1940, describing these Bonds and giving information regarding the Company may 
be obtained in any State from only such dealers participating in this issue as may legally offer these Bonds under the securities 
law of such State. 


OFFERING PRICE 102% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO 
DATE OF DELIVERY 


To facilitate the offering it is intended to stabilize the price of these Bonds. This statement is not an assurance that the price of 
ese Bonds will be stabilized or that the stabilizing, if commenced, may not be discontinued at any time. 


Temporary Bonds, exc ble for definiti 
mak 


Bonds, when prepared, may be delivered in the first instance. = Company will 


e ekiiee in due course for the listing of these Bonds on the New York Stock Exc! 
and for their registration under the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 


New York, April 30, 1940. 


other clue showing how intelligently 
she is proceeding is indicated in some 
very large private sales outside of the 
Exchange. 

Investigation also reveals that while 
England may be selling, investors in 
neutral countries seeking safety for 
their money are buying our securities, 
and this in some measure offsets Brit- 
ish selling. 

Whatever is the actual measure of 
foreign selling our markets would 
have no difficulty absorbing it should 
the cyclical curve of business turn up 
sharply, for in that event investors 
would consider the stocks bargains 
around their current prices. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
4. P. W. Paper Company, 
Inc. conv. 34s, 1946...... Entire Aug. 1,°40 
Antwerp (City of, Belgium) 
$156,000 June 1,’40 
Birmingham Gas Co. 4%s, 
‘ago Daily News, Inc. 5s, 
Entire May 25,'40 
Cine. ‘innati Gas & Electric Co. 
102,000 June 1,’40 
Clarks Ferry Bridge Co. Ist 
13,500 June 1,'40 
Consolidated a. Corporation 
Fairbanks & Co. 4s, 
250,000 June 1,’40 
Plein & Sons, Inc. 1st 6s, 


941 Entire June 15,’40 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co. 
Entire May 25,’40 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Railway Co. serial 4s...... Entire June 1,’40 
or Carbonic Corp. conv. 
$320,000 June 15,’40 
Milwaukee Valve Co. 1st serial 
Entire June 1,'40 
New York Railways Corp. 
prior lien A 6s, 1958...... 424,000 July 1,'40 
Northern Oklahoma Gas Co. 
lst & coll. tr. 5s 1946.... Entire June 15,’40 
Phelps-Dodge Corp. conv. 
1,142,800 June 15,’40 


St. Francis Hospital Proper- 
ties Co. (San Francisco) 


Ist secured 6s, 1945...... Entire June 15,’40 
Virginia Public Service Co. 
Ist & ref. A 5%s 1946. 105,000 June 1,’40 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


HERTY’S GIFT 


HE late Dr. Charles Holmes 

Herty labored long and patiently 
in his experiments to develop news- 
print from the pine trees of the South. 
It is to be regretted that he did not 
live to see how his new process would 
bring to the Southland a new in- 
dustry. 

On April 17 the Nashville (Tenn.) 
Banner printed its entire edition on 
newsprint manufactured by the 
Southland Paper Mills out of South- 
ern pine, thereby further disproving 
the claims of some captious critics. 

As a result of Herty’s discovery, 
the South in years to come will be 
enriched by millions of dollars and a 
tremendous increase in work for 
southern labor. Pine pulp mills will 
multiply and the supply of pine is not 
only plentiful but these trees can re- 
produce themselves in from ten to fif- 
teen years, whereas it takes the spruce 
in Canada and New England from 40 
to 50 years to reach maturity. 

Herty has given the South a new 
industry which bids fair to become 
one of its most important activities 
within the next few decades. 
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Aircraftsmanship 


Quicker take-offs and slower land- 
ings by the same plane are made pos- 
sible through a new arrangement of 
wing flaps designed by Seversky Air- 
craft—the flaps are mounted under 
each wing and beneath the fuselage. 
... The hydraulic self-starter of 
Wayne Criley Company may next be 
adopted as standard equipment on 
light-planes—this starter for the 
“average man’s” flying flivver is suit- 
able because it weighs only 15 pounds 
and is about the size of a coconut.... 
Kellett Autogiro will soon expand its 
production to take care of the mount- 
ing orders for “flying ferries’—a 4- 
story building at Philadelphia’s mu- 
nicipal airport is being acquired. .. . 
A new thin-gage steel plate has been 
perfected by Jessop Steel for making 
armor to protect airplane pilots from 
machine gun and anti-aircraft fire— 
the plates are shaped in such a way 
that they guard the front and rear and 
provide comfort at the same time. .. . 
Piper Aircraft reports that more and 
more “Cub” light-planes are being 
sold for wedding trips—the trend in- 
dicates that honeymoons now are get- 
ting closer to the moon. 


Synthetics 


Sherwin-Williams will next intro- 
duce an iridescent enamel which 
makes it possible for the first time to 
coat black plastics iridescently—the 
colors may be applied by dipping or 
spraying and are said to be long 
wearing. . The new synthetic- 
treated fabric of Blumenthal Print 
Works will first be used as a mat- 
tress ticking—not surprising, as this 
“Steri-Tized” covering is repellent 
to water, dirt, vermin and other 
bed-fellows. .. . Artificial tea is next, 
according to the American Institute 
of Food Distribution—a concentrated 
crystalline extract has been prepared, 
a pinch of which will turn a cup of 
hot water into tea in an instant... . 
A host of gadgets, made from molded 
plastics, are on the way—Drain-Dri 
will offer a self-draining soap dish; 
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Peerco, Inc., illuminated house num- 
bers; Thread Mills, a twine dis- 
penser; Novel-Craft Manufacturing, 
a combination poker-chip rack and 
ashtray ; Harry Rodemeyer Company, 
plastic clothespins in pastel shades. 


Glass Glossary 


The new “Deltaglass” appliance 
wires of General Electric are insulated 
with glass yarn, instead of asbestos 
flakes—the cords are designed to 
carry up to 300 volts to waffle and flat 
irons. . . . Hazel-Atlas Glass is the 
manufacturer of the ‘“NoMesser” 
glass ashtrays that are proving popu- 
lar for hotels, restaurants and clubs— 
these are the trays that keep the burn- 
ing ends of cigarettes from falling 
outside. ... Nylon may be the “ham- 
in-the-sandwich” for a new kind of 
non-shatterable glass—duPont has 
discovered that this new synthetic can 
be used for bonding the two sheets 
of glass together to make it shatter- 
proof. ... Onondaga Silk goes some- 
what far afield in utilizing “Fiberglas” 
for a new line of materials—the 
fabrics will be offered in the form of 
curtains, draperies and _ bridge-table 
covers. ... The strangest use yet for 


the glass wool of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas will not be seen until the 
next Christmas season—it is being 
made up in non-inflammable sets of 
whiskers and wigs for the next crop 
of Santa Clauses. 


UTTER is still one mark 

a pound in Berlin—only 
now it costs a mark for ad- 
mission to see a pound of 
this curiosity. 


Christenings 


Newest style in package delivery 
trucks from General Motors’ Chevro- 
let division has been dubbed “Dubl- 
Duti.” . . . The innovation in Stetson 
hats in which one side of the crown 
is one and one-half inch higher than 
the other will be known as “Slant,” 
because it achieves a jaunty, casual 
effect... .. A new line of cookies from 
National Biscuit has the appearance 
of yellow poppies but will be called 
“Black Walnuts.” .. . Next in sum- 
mer suits from Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx will be made from a cloth to be 
known as “Gulf-Weight. . . . Another 
noise maker for the youngsters being 
introduced by the Kirchhof Patent 
Company will be sold as the “Saxa- 
flute” because it sounds like the 
former and looks like the latter. .. . 


Odds & Ends 


American Tobacco, which has been 
so successful with the longer “Pall 
Mall,” is now introducing King Size 
“Herbert Tareytons’—and at no 
advance in price. . . . American 
Car & Foundry which has done 
much in cutting the weight of 
freight cars will next turn its at- 
tention to refrigerator cars—on box 
cars the saving has been up to 
8,000 pounds over older types, but 
the new refrigerator cars are ex- 
pected to be lighter by 12,000 pounds. 
.. . Pioneer Suspender will next add 
a “Golf-Tee-Kit” to its line of belt 
accessories—the kit is so designed 
that it can be slipped on the belt with- 


out unbuckling same... . A new elec- 
tric sandpaperer is next in portable 
woodworking gadgets — Syracuse 


Guildtool has perfected a hand-model 
that operates by means of an endless 
belt of sandpaper. . . . Western Elec- 
tric will soon tell all about its new 
type of oceanic telegraph cable—it is 
supposed to be revolutionary in its 
possible applications for undersea use. 
. .. Standard Brands will soon have 
9,000 agencies selling and collecting 
its new camera film for processing— 
this is one business that’s developing. 
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RAILS GAIN FROM WAR 


Concluded from page 6 


is tending to revive interest in this 
road’s securities. Southern Pacific 
bonds and stock are selling at low 
prices, reflecting the questions as to 
the company’s financial future raised 
by the large amount of floating debt 
accumulated in recent years. The se- 
curities of the other large transconti- 
nental systems—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and Union Pacific—are in 
a much higher investment category. 
These roads may benefit to some ex- 
tent from diversion from water to rail 
transportation, but they would be 
helped more by good crops and a 
war boom in agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

The near term outlook for the 
Santa Fe is not viewed with much 
enthusiasm because of poor crop pros- 
pects in the major winter wheat grow- 
ing area. This factor, the recent de- 
cline in cotton shipments, and the dis- 
appointing showing of oil exports 
have adversely affected market senti- 
ment toward the smaller southwestern 
railroad systems. Some of these car- 
riers enjoyed a boom during the last 
European war, but there is little pres- 


ent indication of a similar develop- | 


ment at this time, largely because em- 
pire sources of agricultural products 
have been greatly expanded in the 
last twenty years. However, if the 
war should spread to the Near East, 
the Allies might be forced to increase 
purchases of American petroleum 
products, and any change in the 
Johnson Act or the neutrality law per- 
mitting credits for agricultural goods 
would doubtless augment the export 
traffic of the southwestern rails. 

The northwestern carriers are in a 
position to benefit from diversion of 
lumber and other traffic from ships to 
rails, Although this group is gen- 
erally dependent upon spring wheat 
crops, the level of grain prices, and 
other agricultural influences, a few 
(notably the Great Northern and the 
Chicago & North Western) have a 
significant stake in iron ore move- 
ments. Because of the increased vol- 
ume of iron and steel exports and 
other indications of a heavy iron ore 
movement in 1940, prospects for these 
roads appear favorable, subject to 
later developments arising from farm 
commodity influences. 
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THE ECONOMIST of London 


Now Vital to American Investors 


It is no longer sufficient for an investor to be informed on conditions in 
his own country. All parts of the world are so closely allied through radio, 
aeroplane, etc., that shrewd American investors are widening their finan- 
cial horizon by learning basic conditions in world markets. By reading 
the world’s premier financial and economic journal—THE ECONOMIST 
of London (established 1843)—you should be more successful in your 
investments, even though you confine your operations to American securi- 
ties. Many American investors in 1929 were greatly influenced in getting 
out of the market at the right time by knowledge of conditions in Europe. 
Improve your investment perspective by reading THE ECONOMIST of 


London. 


London. Remember, 


or $7.50 for a six months’ subscription. 


$1 Trial Offer | 


If you return this “ad” and $1 at once, you can improve your knowledge of international 
financial conditions by receiving the next four weekly issues of THE ECONOMIST of | 
“THE ECONOMIST’S” 


unbounded respect in every business center of the world. 


Address—R. 
114 LIBERTY STREET 


articles are eagerly read and command | 
Send $1 for four weeks’ trial 


S. FARLEY 
New York, N. Y. 


Financial problems tend to obscure 
actual or potential war influences for 
the major New England systems. 
The high rate of activity in the avia- 
tion, machinery and metallurgical in- 
dustries of New England is helping 
the New Haven and this favorable 
factor appears destined to continue 
for a long time. The major industries 
served by the Boston & Maine have 
not thus far enjoyed a comparable 
stimulus from war business. This 
road, as well as the Bangor & Aroo- 
stook and the Maine Central, are ex- 
pected to benefit from increased pulp 
and paper shipments resulting from 
disruption of Scandinavian export 
trade, but other traffic sources are 
relatively much more important and 
there is little indication of a rapid in- 
crease in aggregate revenues. 

Although the long neglected rail 
market would probably revive in an 
impressive if not spectacular fashion 
if a large scale war boom should de- 
velop in this country, it is not neces- 
sary to predicate market policies en- 
tirely upon potential war factors. 
Some of the stocks which would de- 
velop “war bride” characteristics are 
also in a position to benefit from any 
general recovery based upon internal 
trends. These include, in the more 
highly speculative division, New York 
Central and Southern Pacific ; Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and Norfolk & Western 
in a semi-investment category ; and 
Pennsylvania Railroad and Great 
Northern in a median position. 


MONEY 


Free reprint of article by 


| Louis Wallis in a recent 
issue of The Financial World: 


| Why is money idle? 
_ Why is interest low? 
| 


To get free reprint, send name and 
address clearly written on post card, 


to Dept. F. W. 
HENRY GEORGE SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


30 East 29th St., New York City 


THE PRICE RANGER 


Use these specially designed chart blanks. 
They are particularly adaptable for the sim- 
plified plotting of daily stock market prices 
and volume. 

Each sheet 8% by 11 inches, sufficient 
for a six- months arithmetic record. 
Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 
Send money order or check to 
EDWARD WILLMS, 136 Liberty St., N.Y.C. 
BArclay 7-7265 


Charts, graphs, maps and floor plans 
cf every description prepared to order. 


Perfect Sight Without Glasses 


by W. H. BATES, M.D. 


The Original and Only Book by 
the Discoverer of this Method 


This is the book chosen by Ogelthorpe University as one 
| of the outstanding contributions to civilization. 


Over 44,000 copies sold. 326 pages—$3 Postpaid 


EMILY A. BATES, Publisher 
20 Park Ave., New York City. _Phone _AShiand 4- 6531 
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American Hide & Leather Company 


General Steel Castings Corporation 


Data revised to May 1, 1940 : Earnings and Price Range (HI) 


Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey, as successor 20 
of 19 leather concerns. Office: 17 East St., f 
Boston, Mass. Annual meeting: Third Wed- 
nesday in at 15 Exchange Place, 


PRICE RANGE 


15 
10 
5 


Jersey City, N. J. Number of stockholders 

(April 23, 1940): 4,384. 0 Fiscal year ends June 30 $4 

Capitalization: Funded debt....... ....None 

*Preferred stock (6% cum. 

Common stock ($1 par).......... 584,950 shs 1932 ‘33 ‘35 "36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


*Callable at $55 a share. Convertible into 
five shares of common. 


Business: The largest unit engaged in the tanning of upper 
leathers for all kinds of shoes, including cowhide leathers, 
black and colored calfskins and enameled and patent leathers. 

Management: Experienced; long connected with the business. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital as of 
June 30, 1939, $3.3 million; cash, $506,203. Working capital 
ratio: 9.6-to-1. Book value of common, $3.89 a share. 

Dividend Record: Arrears of about $218 a share on old pre- 
ferred eliminated by 1935 reorganization. Regular payments 
on new preferred at full rate through 1937; suspended 1938, 
but arrears fully cleared up in 1939. Nothing ever on common. 

Outlook: Because of necessity of carrying large inventories, 
earnings trends are chiefly determined by the frequently un- 
predictable fluctuations in prices of raw skins and hides. 

Comment: The preferred qualifies as a business man’s risk; 
the common has all the characteristics of a commodity issue. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Calendar 
Fiscal Year’s 
Qu. ended: Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Year’s Total Price Range 
*1933.... $1.22 D$0.89 D$0.93 D$1.13 D$1.73 10%— 3% 
D2.46 D2.96 D1.57 D7.82 64%— 2% 
T1935.... 0.06 0.26 0.10 D0.08 D0.34 8%— 4% 
1936.... DO.09 0.19 D0.09 0.03 114%— 2% 
1937 D0.03 D0.50 D0.57 D0.39 D1.49 5%— 
1938 (.13 0.21 0.21 0.04 0.59 8 — 2% 
1939 9.09 0.28 t654— 4% 


*Per share earnings for periods before September, 1935, based on 115,000 common 
shares, about a fifth of present number. Including extraordinary credit of $73,905 
from sale of treasury stock. {To May 1, 1940. 


Bush Terminal Company 


searnings and Price Range (BSH) 


Data revised to May 1, 1940 20 aes 

Incorporated: 1902, New York. Office: 100 15 
Broad Street, New York City. Annual meet- 10 
ing: First Monday in April. 5 Ooo o 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $9,200,460 0 
*Preferred stock (6% cum. 

Common stock ee 518.460 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE by 


1932 °33 °34 °35 °36 ‘37 1939 


*Callable at $100 a share. 


Business: Operates on the Brooklyn side of New York har- 
bor, one of the largest terminal and industrial plants in the 
world. Adjacent to its eight piers which are leased to steam- 
ship lines, are 103 warehouses and a cold storage plant. In 
addition to a large office building (in New York City), owns 
18 loft and manufacturing buildings with railway facilities. 

Management: Engaged in aggressive modernization program. 

Financial Position: Poor. Net working capital as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $86,764; cash, $605,202. Working capital ratio: 
1.1-to-1. Book value of common, $9.23 a share. 

Dividend Record: Nothing paid since 1932 on any stocks; 
old arrears eliminated in 1937 recapitalization, but new ac- 
cumulations amounted to about $2 per share on May 1, 1940. 

Outlook: Earnings reflect the major changes in world trade 
and rentals of industrial space. The war will greatly intensify 
these changes, and may result in substantial gains, but the 
net effect is difficult to gauge because war influences are caus- 
ing material losses in some sectors of American foreign trade. 

Comment: Subject to heavy fixed charges, the preferred and 
common stocks are obviously speculative. 


RECORD OF DEFICITS, DIVIDENDS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
4 1935 19 1937 1938 1 


Years ended Dec. 31: 193 5 36 939 1940 

Deficit per share.. D$0.82 D$1.58 D$1.78 D$0.16 D$0.52 D$0.13 2200 

Dividend paid... . None None None None None None None 
Price Range: 

3% 3% 9 11% 3% ™ 

% 1 2% 1% 1% 1 13% 


*Based on stoek outstanding at end of period. Earnings statements prior to 1934 
consolidated _ subsidiaries; those subsequent to 1934 are for parent company only. 
{To May 1, 1940. 


Data revised to May 1, 1940 


and Price Range (SC)Pfd. 


Incorporated: 1928, Delaware. Executive 

office: Eddystone, Pennsylvania. Annual meet- 80 1 

ing: First Wednesday in May. Number of 60 

stockholders: Not reported. 40 Pot 

*Preferred stoc 6 cum. 0 $10 

7Common stock (no par).......- 459,081 shs $10 

20 

*Callable at $110 per share (as a whole . DEFICIT PER SHARE ti 


only, when dividends are in arrears). Was 
convertible into 144 shares of common until 
July 1, 1936. Very little outstanding in 
hands of public. 


Business: Manufactures one-piece steel underframes for lo- 
comotives and for other railroad equipment; also other in- 
dustrial castings. Sales are largely to locomotive companies. 
Controlled by American Locomotive, American Steel Foundries, 
Baldwin Locomotive and Pullman, which own respectively: 
35.15%, 32.52%, 22.08% and 8.76% of the common stock. 

Management: Identified with the four controlling companies. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1939, $6.0 million; cash, $3.7 million; marketable 
securities, $97,481. Working capital ratio: 7.2-to-1. Book 
value of preferred stock: $57.02 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. No dividends ever paid on common 
and none on preferred since 1931. Preferred arrears April 1, 
1940, $52.50 per share. 

Outlook. Significant earnings seem possible only in years 
when the volume of rail freight traffic is so high as to re- 
quire extensive additions to traction equipment. 

Comment: The earnings record and large dividend arrears 
characterize the preferred as a “prince or pauper” speculation. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF PREFERRED: 
31 J Sept. 30 Dec. 3 


1932.°33 °34 °35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Qu. ended: Mar. : une 30 1 Year’s Total Price Range 
1933 D$6.83 D$6.40 D$6.55 D$8.28 28.0 38%— 9% 
D7.2 D4.2 D2.18 D3.43 D17.09 484%4—17% 

D4.98 D5.65 D6. D7.54 D25.10 —14 
D6.23 D5.58 D5.82 D3.69 D21.32 89 —32% 
D0.36 1.2 2 1.47 4.91 88 —13% 

D2.07 D4.1 D6.28 D5.62 D18.09 34. —13 

D4.15 D1.00 1.79 3. 06 43%—16 


*To May 1, 1940. 


Goebel Brewing Company 


oseornings and Price Range (GBL) 
Data revised to May 1, 1940 re 

15 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1932, Michigan, with a charter 10 — 
of 30 years duration. Production was started 5 a) 
in 1934, Office: 2001 Rivard Street, Detroit, 0 = 
Michigan. Annual meeting: About April 15. -_——_________________igo 
Member of stockholders (December 31, 1939) : $1 
, 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock ($1 par)........ 1,365,440 shs 1932 °33 °34 °35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939° 


Business: Brews and distributes beer which is sold through- 
out the state of Michigan and adjoining territory. Plant, in 
Detroit, has a productive capacity of 500,000 barrels per annum. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Adequate for this type of business. Net 
working capital as of December 31, 1939, $593,272; cash and 
equivalent, $368,708. Working capital ratio: 2.8-to-1. Book 
value of capital stock, $2.11 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments inaugurated in 1934. Indicated 
annual basis 20 cents per share. 

Outlook: The increasing importance of the sales territory 
outside of Michigan is a favorable factor since it makes earn- 
ings less vulnerable to changes in local conditions. Con- 
centration of sales in the highly profitable bottled and canned 
beer divisions is also encouraging. 

Comment: Despite the improvement in the company’s posi- 
tion, the shares continue to represent the risks inherent in 
the brewery field. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ears 


Qu. ended: Mar. 21 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
ee $0.08 0.24 $0.29 0.11 0.72 0.65 t10%— 6% 
ar 0.09 0.14 0.13 0.03 0.39 0.42 8%4— 6% 
eee 0.01 0.03 0.04 0.02 0.10 0.15 3%— 2 

| ee 0.01 0.08 9.10 0.05 0.24 0.20 2%— 1% 
| 0.03 sabe 90.05 2% 


*Not available. {Six months ended. tListed on the New York Stock ‘Exchange on 
February 10, 1936. {To May 1, 1940. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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measured, classified into component 
elements and even be forecast—with 
some reservations—but there still ex- 
ists plenty of uncertainty as to the 
length of its periodical phases, for 
which no logical explanation has 
been found so far. 

The book’s chief merit is in assem- 
bling and valuing all currently avail- 
able information on the various busi- 
ness cycle theories and their applica- 
tion in forecasting economic changes. 


2 


Metal Statistics 1940. Published 
by American Metal Market. 692 pp. 
$2.00. This is the thirty-third an- 
nual edition of an exhaustive com- 
pendium of statistical information on 
iron, steel, coal, coke and major non- 
ferrous metals. In the latter cate- 
gory are included aluminum, anti- 
mony, cadmium, cobalt, copper, gold, 
lead, molybdenum, nickel, platinum 
metals, quicksilver, silver, tin, tung- 
sten, vanadium and zinc. Subjects 
treated include production, consump- 
tion, prices, imports and exports, 
sources of supply, uses, brands, 
grades, etc. Among new features in 
the current edition are data on con- 
sumption of pig iron and scrap in 
steel making, monthly domestic sales 
of copper and zinc, refiners’ scrap 
copper intake, world production and 
consumption of nickel and domestic 
uses of tin. This manual has a well 
merited place on the desk of every 
business man concerned with metal 
markets. 

x k * 


Note: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp Book Suop, which also can 
supply any book published on finance, 
business, industry, etc. 


“NEW FRONTIERS” IN 


THE PHILIPPINES 


A ccording to the Far Eastern Sur- 
vey, Philippine construction of 
a new cellulose factory and plans to 
develop a fiber from coconut husks 
for bags and sacks, represent efforts 
to use commercially the by-products 
of leading Philippine industries. 


MAY 8, 1940 


JUST OUT! 


F.W.’s May 1 Stock Factograph Manual! 

Brings You a Boiled-down Analysis of 

Every Stock Listed on The N. Y. Stock 
Exchange and The N. Y. Curb 


JUST OUT! ... = In answer to scores of anxious inquiries, our new BOOK OF 
NEW BOOK OF STOCK FACTOGRAPHS, right up to May |, 1940, is just off 
STOCK FACTO-_ the press. This book includes reprints of all the Factographs 
GRAPHS appearing in Financial World between September /4th, 1938, 


end May Ist, 1940. Place your order now—we can mail your 
copy without delay. 1650 Regular and Condensed Factographs with complete 
index, in this new book, only $3.85. 


EXTRA Included in this invaluable reference manual are: (1) “Sound 
FEATURES Investment Rules,’' by Louis Guenther; (2) 1!0-Year Dividend 

Honor Roll—listing dividends paid each year without a break 
from 1930 to 1939 inclusive, on 220 Common Stocks; (3) Complete Industrial 


Classification of All Companies with stocks listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


HALF There are two ways to get this new Factograph Book at about 
PRICE half-price: (1) Send $11.95 for a | year's subscription (new or 
OFFERS renewal) tc Financial World and | copy of May Ist Facto- 


graph Book. (2) Send $7.50 for a subscription to the néxt 
four consecutive Factograph Books to be issued during the coming 12 to 18 
months; these four manuals, bought separately at $3.85 each, would cost $15.40— 
offer saves you $7.90. FREE! A copy of “What the Figures Mean" (price alone 
$1.00) sent free with every Factograph Book order sent at $3.85 or $7.50 before 
May |5th. 


Other Books for Investors 


"WHAT THE (1935 Revised Edition), by Spencer B. Meredith, chief statis- 
FIGURES tician, leading New York Stock Exchange firm. Tells you 
MEAN" simply in few words HOW TO READ THE BALANCE SHEETS 
AND INCOME ACCOUNTS OF ANY CORPORATION whose 
DICTIONARY OF To profit more from your financial reading in 1940, use "“PRAC- 
WALL STREET TICAL HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS AND FINANCE" (1930 


revised). Defines briefly, clearly, 7,000 terms and expressions 
used in business and the Stock Market. 601 pages $1.59. 


“PROFITS FROM (1937), by Orline D. Foster, author of "Ticker Technique" 
THE STOCK ($5.00) and Course in Stock Market Operation ($12.00). 
MARKET" Economic fundamentals and technical market movements dis- 

cussed to emphasize importance of being well-informed. Best 
chapters: The Investment Plan, The Business Cycle, Forecasting, Technical Side, 
Value of Charts, Trends and Seasonal Variations. 207 pages............0e0e. $3.00 


CHARTS OF 3-TREND SECURITY CHARTS of 233 Leading Stocks. Show 
WEEKLY HIGH market action of 233 leading stocks week by week for past 18 
& LOW PRICES months. You can SEE weekly tops, bottoms, trends and volume 
—233 STOCKS at a glance. Each set of 233 charts includes: important 

statistics. Transparent Work Sheet, ratio ruler, and instructions. 
Next 12 monthly issues $25.00. May issue $3.00. (Ask for samples of Daily, Weekly 
or Monthly Charts of 100 Active Stocks for $8.50.) 


MONTHLY Yearly Earnings and Dividends since 1932 are now included in 
RANGE the newest “Stock Picture" Portfolio. Each chart 2-5/16x 3!/, 
CHARTS OF inches—covering 720 stocks listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
800 STOCKS and 80 leading N. Y. Curb stocks, or 800 charts in all. Each 


chart plots Monthly High and Low Prices from Oct. |, 1932, to 
May |, 1940. May edition, $10.00. (Sample chart from "Stock Picture’’ and list 
of 800 stocks charted FREE on request.) 


PERSONAL TO KEEP A PERSONAL RECORD of all stocks and bonds 
RECORD BOOK bought, held or sold, dividends, other income, tax deductions, 

inventory of assets, etc., you need "MI-REFERENCE" looseleaf 
binder with ruled form, (100 sheets, 5!/2 x 8!/p inches) for every purpose—$4.50, post- 
paid; or DeLuxe leather edition, 200 sheets for $8.50. (If in doubt ask for sample 
ruled a from “'MI-REFERENCE" and other Personal Record Books free on 
request. 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received 
Book Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West St... New York, N. Y. 
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New York, Ontario & Western Railway Company 


The Seagrave Corporation 


Data revised to May 1, 1940 sEamings and Price Range (OW) 
Incorporated: 1880, New York, as successor 20 
to the New York & Oswego Midland R.R. 15 nine 
Office: 330 West 42nd St., New York City. 10 assoonaberisminiad 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. 5 
Number of stockholdetrs (April 14, 1936): es 
preferred, 1; common, 2,635. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $29,032,049 EARNED PER SHARE $2 
Preferred stock 6% non-cum. 0 
OE eee 23 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 
Common stock ($100 par)...... *581,140 shs 193233 “34 “35 26°37 38 1939°* 
*“‘New Haven’’ owns 291,600 shares of 
common. 


Business: Operates approximately 567 miles of track mainly 
in New York State. Connects New York and New England 
points with Pennsylvania coal fields. Main line runs from 
Gswego, N. Y., to Cornwall, N. Y., and a number of short 
branch lines extends from the main line to Scranton, Pa., 
Rome, Utica, Delhi, Kingston, N. Y., and other interior points. 

Management: Under bankruptcy trusteeship since 1937. 

Financial Position: Weak. Working capital deficit as of 
December 31, 1939, $6.3 million; cash, $204,967. Working cap- 
ital ratio: 0.17-to-1. Book value of common, $86.59 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. No payments on common since 1927. 

Outlook: Dependence of the road upon hard coal traffic is an 
unfavorable factor in view of the declining long term trend 
in that industry. Ability of the road to show profits in the 
future will be determined in large part by the nature of the 
reorganization plan finally adopted. 

Comment: The bankrupt status of the company and indica- 
tions of drastic treatment in reorganization indicate that the 
stock has no intrinsic value. 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1936 1937 1939 1940 

Earned per share.... $0, D$0.14 $0. 01 D$0.57 D$2.88 Ds. 33 D$3.2 
Range: 

15 1158 64% 7% 65% 1% 

7% 4% 258 1 te 3 bale 


*To May 1, 1940. 


Paraffine Companies, Incorporated 


Data revised to May 1, 1940 _ Earnings and Price Range (PAF) 
Incorporated: 1917, Delaware, to acquire the 100 


assets of eight companies which were then Meet Ha 
dissolved. Office: 475 Brannan Street, San ° 
Francisco, California. Annual meeting: Sec- 5 a] 


ond Tuesday in September. Number of 25 FJ Fiscal year ends June 30 


stockholders. (December 31, 1938): Pre- 0 EARNED PER SHARE 
ferred, 594: common, 3,457. $6 
Capitalization: Funded debt........ . -None 
*Preferred stock (4% cum. 
Common stock (no par).......... 476,062 shs 


*Callable at $105; convertible into com- 
mon stock on a share-for-share basis. 

Business: Manufactures paints, lacquers, varnishes, enamels, 
sheathings, building paper, pipe coverings, asphalt felt roofings 
and shingles, linoleums, felt floor coverings and fibreboards, 
the latter product accounting for about two-thirds of sales. 

Management: Capable and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $7.2 million; cash, and equivalent, $1.1 million. 
Working capital ratio: 9.9-to-1. Book value of common stock, 
$39.55 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Regular preferred dividends since 
issuance in 1936. Common dividends paid since 1923. 

Outlook: With chief markets on the Pacific Coast sales 
volume reflects general trend of business activity especially 
in the building trade in that territory. 

Comment: The preferred is of investment stature. The 
common combines the advantage of a steady income with the 
characteristics of a business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND OF COMMON: 
isca 
Year’s -——Calendar’s Years——, 


Qu. ended: a 30 : 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Total Dividends Price Range 
1933. .D$0.25 $0.09 $0.83 29 — 
$0.94 1934.. 0.76 -o2 4.24 2.00 4214%4—25% 
. Sere 78 0.52 1935. 0.52 1.28 3.10 2.00 804%—36 
1.26 1.123 1936. 0.80 1.38 4.57 2.75 97 43—67 
=e 1.46 1.06 1937 1.09 1.80 $5.28 4.00 90 —32% 
1.36 0.42 1938.. D0.05 0.71 2.44 2.00 614%—29 
0.66 0.72 1939. 0.66 0.76 2.80 2.25 60%2—35 
0.96 0.94 1940. 0.71 $0.75 §45%—41% 


*Fiseal years ended June 30. {Not available. fAfter surtax. §To May 1, 1940. 


4. 2000 and Price Range (SVE) 

Incorporated: 1925, Michigan. Original 20 
business established in 1880. Office: Colum- 15 PRICE RANGE 
bus, Ohio. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday 10 om 
in March. Number of stockholders (De- 5 oo LH} 
cember 31, 1939): preferred, 6; common, oa oO 
1,143. 0 EARNED PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $ 
*Preferred stock 5% cum, 

Common stock 122,700 shs 1932 °25 36°37 ‘38 1939 


*Redeemable at $104 in stated amounts at 
each year-end. 


Business: Manufactures fire fighting equipment, including 
pumping engines, chemical and hose carts, aerial ladder trucks 
and water towers. Supplies and repairs contribute sizeable 
amounts to revenues. 

Management: Experienced, long identified with company. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $592,933; cash, $103,658. Working capital ratio: 
6.1-to-1. Book value of common stock, $5.47 per share. 

Dividend Record: Common dividends paid 1925-31; paid 15 
cents in 1937; none since. Preferred arrears eliminated in 1937; 
omitted again in 1938. Arrears, March 31, 1940, $10 a share. 

Outlook: Although maintenance and parts business affords 
some degree of stability, changes in the financial status of 
municipalities as they affect demand for fire-fighting equip- 
ment will continue to be the most important earnings factor. 

Comment: The past operating record, limited marketability 
and specialized nature of the business necessitate a speculative 
rating for the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD ong PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


3 ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 20 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
Dik D$0.25 D$0.42 D$0.43 D$0.55 D$1.65 None 2%— 1 
1933 D0.29 DO.19 D018 D0.45 D1.11 None 4%— 1% 

DO.19 D0.20 D0.21 D0.42 D1.02 None 53%— 2 

D0.16 DO0.01 D0.27 0.18 None 4%— 2% 
DO.28 =D0.15 0.05 D0.10 D0.48 None 3% 
aS 9.13 0.27 0.09 0.39 *0.84 $0.15 11%— 3% 
9.01 D014 D0.22 D0.19 None 5Ye— 2 

0.18 0.46 D0.07 None 1% 
0.09 *tNone t25.— 1% 


*After surtax. +To May 1, 1940. 


Franklin Simon & Company, Inc. 


Data revised to May 1, 1940 


Earnings and Price Range (FIS)Pfd. 


Incorporated: 1924, New York, continuing a 80 
business originally formed in 1902. Office: 60 
414 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Annual 40 
meeting: First Monday in April. Number 90 
of stockholders (December 31, 1937): pre- 0 


ferred, 328: common, 10. 
Capitalization: Funded debt 


Fiscal year ends Jan. 31 


4 


Mortgages payable ............ $1,205,000 4 
"ies stock 7% cum. 22.994 sh DEFICIT PER SHARE aed 
Common stock ($1 par)......... 137,130 shs 1933 “34 °35 37 °38 (39 1940 


*Callable at $115 a share. 


Business: Operates a large retail department store on Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, and branch outlet in Greenwich, Conn. 
Specializes in high grade wearing apparel for women, misses, 
girls, boys and infants. Also operates a men’s shop. 

Management: Controlled by Atlas Corp. and associates 
through ownership of the common stock. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital as of 
January 31, 1940, $1.1 million; cash, $91,904. Working capital 
ratio: 2.5-to-1. Book value of preferred, $126.70 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments from 1924 
through 1933; irregular payments 1934-1936. None_ since. 
Arrears on May 1, 1940 totaled $29.75 per share. 

Outlook: Past earnings and dividend record have been far 
from impressive, but a closer control over operating costs 
and more aggressive merchandising policies hold favorable 
implications for future earnings improvement. 

Comment: Despite the operating progress noted in recent 
months, the preferred stock continues to be regarded as among 
the more speculative in the merchandising group. 


Years ended Jan. 31: 1935 1929 1940 

Deficit per share...... 87 D$10. 49 ps. Dsit 31 30 D$4.38 pee. 46 

Years ended Dec. 31: 

Dividends paid ...... 3.50 5.25 5.25 None None None “*None 
Price Range: 

63 70 97% 83 58 *32% 

20 30% 65 40 25 27 *29 


*To May 1, 1940. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- 
Company Rate riod 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel pf...$1.75 @Q 
EAE. $1.50 .. 
Amer Home Products......... M 
Amer. Investment (Ill.)....... 
25e .. 
Amer. PSteei Foundries......... .. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland .......35¢ .. 
Barlow & Geelig 
1Se .. 
Bethlehem Steel ............ $1.35 .. 
2e .. 
Brewing Co. Amer............ l5e Q 
Buckeye Pipe Line............. 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan....... 25e Q 
Caterpillar Tractor ........... 50e Q 
2e .. 
Continental Diamond Fibre....25¢ .. 
Cone Co. 1.25 Q 
Crown Cork & Seal, Ltd....... 40¢ Q 
Elgin Nati _ 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods......25¢ .. 
Fairbanks-Morse ............. 25e Q 
Gold Stock & Teleg......... $1.50 Q 
Tire & Rubber...... 25e .. 
.25 Q 
Wateh 25c .. 
$1.50 Q 
@ 
Hollinger Cons. 
Hudson Bay Mining & S....... OE 4s 
Madison Square Garden os 
Mead Corp. pf. ‘‘A’’........ $1.50 Q 
$1.37 Q 
Midland Steel Products....... 50c .. 
‘ene Twist Drill M......... $1.50 .. 
Nineteen Hundred Corp. ‘‘B’’.12%ec .. 
pf. $1.50 Q 
Phillips Petroleum ...........50e Q 
40c Q 
Pitney Bowes Postage......... 10e Q 
{Pitts. Bessemer & L. Erie 
25e .. 
Railway & Light Securities 
Richestar & E. pf. ‘‘C’’.$1.50 Q 
De $1.25 Q 
Sherwin & 75e .. 
So. Cal. Edison pf. ‘‘B’’....37%c Q 
Standard Cap & Seal.......... 20c .. 
Standard Oil (Ind.)........... 25e Q 
Standard Oil (Kansas)........ 60c .. 
Swift Int’l. Q 
Tide Water Asso. Oil......... Q 
United Gas Improvement pf. ai, 35 Q 
Q 
Q 
Warren Foundry & Pipe....... S0c .. 
Elec. & Mite... -87%e 
Will ‘Deumer 10c .. 
Accumulated 


American of... 
Beaumont Mills pf....... 
Curtis Publishing 7% pf... 


Int. Rys. of Cent. Amer. pf.. $1.2 
S. 7% pf. $1.7 
"Hosiery pf. % 
Tide Water Asso. Oil......... 10¢ 
Initial 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet pf. 
$1.2514 
Stock 
Am. Investment (Ill.)....... 200% 


Pay- 
able 


1 
1 
5 
1 
June 1 
1 
1 
9 


c 

to 


June 30 


July 26 


tReprinted to correct dividend record and 


dates, 
& Lake Erie. 


MAY 8, 1940 


{Incorrectly published in April 10 issue 


Hidrs. of 
Record 


June 5 


July 15 


payment 
as Pitts. 


this now 


Bring Your Investments 
o Step With the Outlook 


It never pays to wait until a new market situation is 
right out in the open where even the casual observer 
can grasp it. Securities discount the future and the 
market exacts a penalty from investors who delay the 


adjustment of their holdings. 

Ke Even after your portfolio has been established on a correct 
basis, changes in the business outlook and investment 

prospect must be properly appraised and your list kept-in line 

with these changes. That way lies success. 

ake We are now at a stage where you can undertake the neces- 
sary revision of your investments on a more attractive basis 

than you can expect after the market snaps out of its lethargy. 

The internal adjustment through which it has been dragging 

appears about completed and, in preparation for a new phase 

of activity, informed investors are quietly accumulating issues 


of greatest promise and disposing of those unlikely to share fully 
in the anticipated upswing. 


xd pie can put yourself in the same advantageous position 

s these other alert investors who are all set to profit from 
the fact that it is in just such situations as the present that solid 
foundations are laid for market profits and increased income. 
Prompt, decisive action will yield substantial returns—take it. 


With The Financial World Research Bureau as your invest- 

ment counsel you will be guided in every step necessary 
to bring your security holdings into line with the outlook before 
the revival of market interest and activity takes the edge from 
the most interesting opportunities. Thereafter your holdings 
will be kept under continuing scrutiny and every essential future 
move will be suggested to you at just the right time. 
ake The service is personal—individual. There are no printed 

bulletins or group advices. The supervision is entirely 
through personal correspondence, and consultation by mail, 


wire, or in person. 

ake The annual fee is nominal: one-fourth of one percent of 
the market value when you enroll. The minimum fee ($125 

a year) applies to portfolios valued between $10,000 and 

$50,000. Mail your list of securities with your registration fee 

today and minimize your investment worries immediately. Or 

use the coupon for detailed description of the service. 


Please explain (without 
obligation to me) how 
your personal  super- 
visory service will aid 
me in recovering losses 
or laying foundations 
for market profits and 
better income. 

| enclose a list of my 
securities and their cost. 


a 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Objective: 
Income [] Capital enhancement [J 
(or) Both 


May 15 Apr. 30 
June 1 May 15 Rea 
May 15 May 10 
June 
June 
May 20 
aa 
May 21 car 
June May 10 ee 
June May 10 
June May 21 
June May 6 Betis 
June June 1 
June May 21 
June May 18 
June May 20 
June May 10 
July June 7 
July June 18 Pee 
June 15 June 1 eae 
June 15 May 24 Hepat 
June 1 May 15 
May 15 May 4 
May 31 May 15 
May 28 May 10 Baer 
June 15 May 10 ae 
May 20 May 6 ee 
May 24 May 10 
June 10 June 1 
June 10 June 1 ake 
June 15 June 1 
May 15 Apr. 30 | Napcpatts 
May 25 May 6 
June 22 June 8 
June 1 May 21 | 
June 1 May 11 
June 15 May 25 
June 1 May 14 Saye 
July 1 June 15 
June 15 May 15 
June 15 May 15 
June 1 May 17 
June 29 June 14 
June 15 May 31 
June 1 May 17 
July 1 June 14 RRS 
June 1 May 17 
May 20 May 6 ees! 
June 1 May 15 
June 10 May 10 
June 1 May 14 
June 1 May 6 ae 
May 21 May 10 ir Saat 
June 1 May 15 Saaeren 
June 1 May 15 
July 1 June 14 
July 1 June 14 
July 1 June 14 
July 15 June 14 
July 1 June 14 ait 
May 15 Apr. 25. 
June 10 May 20 
May 15 May 3 Gee 
June 15 May 10 
June 15 June 3 Suse 
June 20 May 24 
June 20 May 24 ee 
June 1 May 15 
June 1 May 10 
May 27 May 14 
May 20 May 1 ats: 
Oct. 1 Sep. 14 
June 15 May 31 Paco 
May 1 Apr. 25 
June 1 May 10 
June 1 May 10 ean 
June 1 May 10 ee 
May 20 May 10 
June 10 May 10 
May 15 Apr. 30 ee 
June 15 May 20 
June 1 May 15 
June 15 May 15 
May 4 Apr. 29 sees 
June 1 May 15 
June 1 May 8 
June 29 May 31 
July 1 June 15 en 
May 20 May 3 } 
June 1 May 15 
June 1 May 15 hee 
June 1 May 15 
May 29 May 7 / eens 
May 29 May 7 
a 
May 15 May 7 a 
.. June 1 May 15 
July 1 May 31 
May 15 May 8 
.. June 1 May 20 
June 1 May 18 
q 
June 1 May 8 i 
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Superior Oil Corporation 


United Engineering & Foundry Company 


: Earnings and Price Range (SI) a Earnings and Price Range (UEF) 

Data revised to May 1, 

Data revised to May 1, 1940 Incorporated: “1801, Otice: PRICE RANGE 

Incoraorated: 1917, Delaware. Office: Na- nee ret National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 30 

tional Bank of Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla- 4 CH Pennsylvania. Annual meeting: Fourth 15 

homa. Annual meeting: Last Monday in FA Ss oo oOo Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 0 

April at Wilmington, Delaware. Number of psy 3, 1939): Preferred, 158: common, EARNED PER SHARE % 

stockholders (March 14, 1940): 11,750. EARNED PER SHARE Capitalization: None 

Capitalization: Funded debt =" ) TT *Preferred stock (7% cum.) $1 DEFICIT PER SHARE 2 

Capital stock ($1 par)......... 1,388,979 shs 1932 °35 ‘36 ‘37 38 1939 Common stock ($5 par)......... 819,876 shs 1932 °33_°34 °26 °37_°38 1939 


Business: A small unit engaged in production and sale of 
crude oil and natural gas in Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas and 
Louisiana. Owns undeveloped oil and gas leases on 166,300 
acres in these and other states. Crude oil output in 1939 
totaled 1,413,027 barrels. Company was in receivership from 
July, 1930, to March, 1933. 

Management: Handicapped by company’s small size and 
marginal trade position. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1939, $242,911; cash, $261,747. Working capital ratio: 
1.7-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $3.14 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor; only dividends ever paid on the 
stock were $2 in 1920 and 10 cents in 1938. 

Outlook: Acquisition and development of new leases have 
enabled company to increase its reserves and production, but 
development of substantial earnings on a per share basis will 
be hindered by the large capitalization. 

Comment: Stock is a rather radical speculation. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Year's 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
1933 D$0.17 D$0.16 $0.03 D$0.06 D$0.36 None 2 
1934.. 0.08 0.08 0.05 0.07 0.28 None 3 —1% 
1935 0.08 0.07 0.08 0.02 0.25 None 3%— 1% 
1936 0.06 0.05 0.03 0.01 0.15 None 6%— 3 
1937. 0.03 0.07 0.12 0.10 0.32 None 7%— 1% 
1938. 0.08 0.06 0.07 0.03 0.24 $0.10 44— 1% 
1939 0.01 0.03 D0.02 0.02 0.04 None 35— 1% 


*To May 1, 1940. 


Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Company 


4 Earnings and Price Range (TS) 
Data revised to May 1, 1940 4 PRICE RANGE = 

Incorporated: 1888, Texas, as Texas & Pacific 10 | 
Coal Company; present title adopted in 1918. 5 
Office: Fort Worth, Texas. Annual meeting: re) ET $2 
Third Wednesday in April. Number of nto $1 
stockholders: Not reported. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt...:....... None DEFICIT PER SHARE : 
Capital stock ($10 par).......... 888,236 shs 1932 ‘33 °34 ‘35 '26 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: Engaged in the production of crude oil, obtained 
mostly from Ranger-Stephens County area of northwest Texas. 
Also manufactures casinghead gasoline which is marketed in 
Texas. A subsidiary owns a pipe line by which crude oil is 
transported from Ranger field to Fort Worth, Texas. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $705,105; cash, $406,711. Working capital ratio: 
2.9-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $12.67 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments initiated 1893; omitted 1894, 
1924-26 and 1930-35. Present rate, 40 cents per annum. 

Outlook: Concentration on producing activities and im- 
provement of finances have permitted more aggressive develop- 
ment work in order to offset proration restrictions. Crude 
prices are the chief earnings determinant. 

Comment: Stock involves the risks characteristic of equities 
representing the smaller units in this highly speculative field. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.29 D$0.25 D$0.07 D$0.02 DS$0.63 None 6%4— 1% 
DO0.04 D0.10 D0.07 D0.07 D0.28 None 6%— 2% 
Bee D0.06 D0.01 0.02 0.08 0.03 None 9%— 3% 
0.16 0.18 0.19 0.19 0.72 $0.25 15%— 7% 
ae 0.25 0.26 0.29 0.31 1.11 0.4 165%— 5% 
ae 0.27 0.29 0.31 0.30 1.17 0.40 12%— 7 

eee 0.23 0.24 0.23 0.30 1.00 0.4 11%— 7 

0.20 See Seas *0.20 *85%— 71% 


*To May 1, 1940. 
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*Not callable. 


Business: One of the two leading manufacturers of mills, 
rolls and auxiliary machinery for complete rolling mill plants. 
Also one of the world’s largest producers of forging presses. 
Engineering service has been extended to many foreign markets. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1939, $6.4 million; cash and equivalent, $5.5 mil- 
lion. Working capital ratio: 4.5-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $13.23 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Varying payments in each year 
since 1902; no stated rate. 

Outlook: Operations are essentially controlled by (1) cyclical 
fluctuations of domestic business; (2) extent of moderniza- 
tion activity in the steel industry, and (3) volume of foreign 
demand. Present international situation creates uncertainties. 

Comment: Preferred is unlisted. Common represents a 
relatively “stable” issue in the heavy industry group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Half-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 

PEEisceeeesekeus $0.44 $0.37 $0.8 $0.75 14%— 8 
0.64 1.28 1.9 1.31% 73142—18% 
1.55 1.80 3.35 3. 0%—32 
2.61 2.38 14.86 4.00 63 —2 
1.68 2.14 3.82 2.50 39144—21% 
1,12 1.43 2.55 2.50 354%4—25% 


*Adjusted for two for one stock split July 1, 1935. {Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 
prices. {After surtax of 13 cents. tTo May 1, 1940. 


United States Playing Card Company 
59 Eamings and Price Range (USP) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to May 1, 1940 40 
Incorporated: 1917, Ohio, as successor of 30 | 
New Jersey corporation of same name 20 
originally established in 1894. Office: Nor- 10 
wood, Cincinnati, Ohio. New York Office: 1] 


212 Fifth Avenue. Annual meeting: Fourth 


EARNEO PER SHARE 
Thursday in April. Number of stockholders: & $2 
Not reported. Gute §! 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... N 1932 "33 "34 "35 °37 °38 1930” 


one 
Capital stock ($10 par)........ 385,603 shs 


Business: The largest manufacturer of playing cards. Best 
known trade names of company’s products are “Bicycle” and 
“Congress.” Products include all varieties of cards in a wide 
price range. Publisher of “the Official Rules of Card Games.” 
Sales offices are maintained throughout U. S. 

Management: Capable and efficient. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1939, $7.5 million; cash, $1.9 million; U. S. and 
Canadian government securities, $4 million. Working capital 
ratio: 14.3-to-1. Book value of stock, $25.78 a share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Liberal disbursements in each 
year since organization. Present annual rate, $2 plus extras. 

Outlook: Competitive influences have served to narrow profit 
margins during recent years. But relatively fixed demand for 
product—together with company’s strong position in the field 
—indicates maintenance of a good earnings record. 

Comment: Although relatively inactive marketwise, stock is 


generally recognized as an “income” situation. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
_, erry $0.39 D$0.12 $0.27 $1.75 24 —10 
ee $0.13 0.91 1.0 27%— 9 
0.94 1.09 2.03 1.25 334%4—17 
0.79 0.99 1.78 2.25 9 —295% 
Fe 0.76 0.90 1.66 2.00 39 —26% 
0.96 1.15 2.11 2.00 34%—19% 
1.04 1.37 2.41 2.00 32%—21% 
1.11 1,42 2.53 2. 38 —28 
*2.00 *39 —34 


*To May 1, 1940. 
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ASSOCIATED GAS 


Concluded from page 14 


Associated Gas & Electric. (Actually, 
the system lists other income of $811,- 
000, but this is more than offset by 
$876,000 non-operating expenses, 
thus leaving a net deficit of $65,000 
from “non-operating activities.”) In 
respect to this “other income” of the 
system, it should be noted that NY 
PA NJ Utilities and other sub- 
holding companies own substantial 
amounts of General Gas & Electric 
stocks and obligations of the two 
Associated companies. Accordingly, 
this other income has been eliminated 
as undependable. 

There thus appears to be only some 
$5.9 million equity earnings of a rela- 
tively definite nature, as it may be 
that the other $5 million Associated 
system earnings can not be retained 
under the Holding Company Act. 
There is also some question as to 
whether the Federal Government’s 
$50.9 million tax claim has been ac- 
tually settled, or only reduced to at 
least $5.7 million, and also whether 
such claims would apply against the 
$5.9 million retainable equity earn- 
ings. Certainly a lower multiple of 
these earnings for valuation should 
be used in this case than the open 
market appraisal of solvent operating 
common stocks. At the present time 
the average operating utility stock is 
priced at about 13 times 1939 earn- 
ings, and an arbitrary figure of 10 
times earnings therefore seems liberal 
for valuation of Associated Gas & 
Electric. This amounts to $59 million. 

The senior issues include the fol- 
lowing issues: $8.9 million Utilities 
Employees Securities obligations; 
$6.2 million Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation 8s of 1940, $50.4 
million Associated Gas & Electric 
Corporation income bonds (the 
amount into which the $25.2 million 
convertible debentures can be con- 
verted), $114.5 million other bonds 
of Associated Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration ; and $61.6 million issues of 
Associated Gas & Electric Company ; 
a total of $242 million. 

Dividing the $59 million derived 
valuation by the $242 million senior 
obligations (excluding any liabilities 
that may develop in connection with 
tax claims or the 1933 recapitaliza- 


MAY 8, 1940 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORT 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 1940 1939 
3 — to April = 


12 Moaths “to mae: 31 
1939 

Amer. Type Founders..... D0.16 po. 
Baldwin Locomotive ............. 1.25 D1.53 
eons 2.80 2.19 
Eastern Gas & Fuel. c6.75 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation. APSO 0.16 D0.01 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line...... 4.28 3.39 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron D2.71 D5.04 
9 to March 31 
Amer. & 35 0.55 
Archer-Daniels-Midland .......... 333 1.23 
Petroleum Heat & Power......... 0.65 DO0.30 
6 Months to March 31 
1940 1939 
Brewing Corp. valle America. ree” 0.37 0.37 
Byers (A. M.). 0.41 D0.46 
Nash- Kelvinator 0.09 bD0.34 
3 Months to March 31 
Amer. Cyamamidd 0.62 0.39 
Amer. Home Products............. 1.53 1.33 
Am. Radiator & Stand. Sanitary... 0.04 D0.04 
Amer. Rolling Mill............... 0.17 0.10 
Amer. Zine Lead & Smelting...... Dv.009 DO.06 
Anaconda Wire & Cable........... 0.31 D0.18 
Babcock & Wilcox 1.23 DO.76 
0.15 0.25 
Bethlehem Stes 3.02 0.17 
Bohn Alumium & Brass........... 1.07 0.69 
b0.93 b0.91 
Bower Roller Bearing...........-- 1.23 0.73 
Brooklyn Union Gas.............-- 0.84 0.83 
Butte Copper & Zinc.............. *D0.01 *D0.01 
Calumet & Hecla Cons. Copper.... *0.17 *0.03 
Comtary 0.23 0.54 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron ...........-.-- D1.63 D1.81 
Commercial Solvent ...........+-+- 0.19 0.08 
Commonwealth Edison . 0.75 0.74 
Conde Nast Publishing. . 0.61 0.68 
Consol. Edison of N. Y. re 1.12 1.09 
Copperweld 0.46 0.46 
0.08 0.38 
Curtis Publishing D0.33 DO.57 
0.25 0.15 
Deisel-Wemmer-Gilbert .......... 0.52 0.26 
Diamond T Motor 0.05 0.10 
Driver-Harris ....... 1.41 0.20 
Eastern Air Lines es 1.17 0.56 
Einsco Derrick & Equipment...... 0.22 D0.14 
Evans 0.05 DO.10 
COE. 1.45 0-38 
Federal Mining & Smelting...... *0.81 0.48 
Federal-Mogul 0.52 0.39 
Freeport Sulphur . 1.08 0.40 
General Cable ... 0.23 D1.28 
General Motors 1.50 1.18 
General Railway Signal........... 0.25 D0.33 
General Steel Castings............ D0.16 D1.24 
General Theatre Equipment........ 0.36 0.24 
Hamilton Watch 0.07 D0.14 
Hazel Atlas ......... 1.08 0.68 
Hershey Chocolate ... 2.10 2.16 
Household Finance ..........++.++ 2.10 1.84 
Houston Oil of Texas............. 0.31 0.25 


EARNED PER SHA 
ON COMMON STO 1939 1940 
3 Months to March 31 


International Business 2.71 2.62 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel ..... bt1.05 bio 40 
Link Belt 0.54 0.22 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ............. 0.45 0.35 
Marshall Field ee 0.32 0.10 
MeWilliams Dredging D0.13 0.02 
Merchants & Miners Transport.... D0.60 0.28 
1.61 1.37 
National Bond & Investment...... 0.60 0.27 
National Distillers ............... 0.53 0.67 
0.68 0.32 
N. Y. & Honduras Rosario Ming. 0.96 1.25 
0.51 0.43 
0.02 D0.04 
D0.07 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke........ $0.01 §D0.24 
Peoples Drug Stores.............. 0.91 0.65 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke........ 2.23 1.53 
0.20 0.19 
Pressed Bteel Car... 0.72 
Ruberoid C b0.15 D0.24 
Shattuck (Frank G.) Co........... 0.03 D0.005 
Simonds Saw & Steel............. 0.79 0.43 
0.68 0.14 
Southern California Edison........ 0.44 0.43 
0.89 0.35 
0.17 0.12 
Standard Cap & Seal............. 0.36 0.53 
Standard Oil of Delaware.......... 0.40 0.32 
0.25 0.03 
0.74 D0.06 
Symington-Gould ................. 0.62 0.02 
Texas Gulf & Sulphur. dawn 0.53 0.37 
Union Oil of California.......... 0.16 0.23 
0.90 0.56 
U. S. Realty & Improvement..... D0.14 D0.12 
1.24 D0.65 
0.30 0.44 
Wright Aeronautical ............. 2.06 2.05 
Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg....... 0.26 0.05 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube........ 0.63 0.006 
12 Weeks to March 23 
Amer. Machine & Metals........ 06 
12 to (February 29 
12 Months to 31 
Kresge Department Stores........ D0.0 
McColl Frontenac Oil ........... 08 0. 38 
3 Menthe to January = 
12 Months 31 
Creole 
Louisiana Land & Exploration 0:33 0:85 
Pacific Tin. Cons. Corp....... 0.47 
Socony-Vacuum Oil .......... ae 1.09 1.29 
Bales D0.08 D0.46 


b—C lass B stock. c—4%% Prior preference. *—Be- 
fore depletion. +—Parent company only. t—Consolidated 
report. §—Before Federal taxes. D—Deficit. 


tion, and excluding the effect of any 
subordination of inter-company held 
issues) we come to a theoretical value 
of about $24 for each $100 face 
amount of such obligations. How 
much additional can be expected from 
the eventual sale of the miscellaneous 
and scattered properties is conjec- 
tural, but it may bring enough to in- 
crease the payoff value to about $30 
for each $100 in senior debt. This 
would leave nothing available for the 
preferred and common stocks or for 
the scrip and various issues conver- 
tible into stock at the company’s 
option. 

While this estimate indicates that 
the Associated Gas & Electric bonds 
may some day be worth about 30, it 
cannot be inferred that these issues 


occupy an attractive speculative posi- 
tion at current prices of 17-18. In 
fact, the probability is that the bonds 
will continue to sell well below the 
present indicated “values” at least 
until reorganization plans begin to as- 
sume a more definite form than will 
be possible before several years 
elapse. No attempt is made to dis- 
tinguish between the relative claims 
of the multitudinous issues, as any 
such effort would tend to misplace 
the emphasis. The thing to be stressed 
is the fundamentally weak and uncer- 
tain position of the capitalization as a 
whole, and not whether one issue is 
better off than another. Those un- 
willing to maintain a strictly long- 
term view are likely to find all the 
issues patience-trying. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Week Ended 


Weekly Carloadings 


Week Ended 


Apr. 27 Apr. 20 Apr. 20 Apr. 13 

Miscellaneous: Eastern District 
tAuto Production 101,405 103,725 86,640 Baltimore & Ohio. 47,505 46,793 37,227 

Total Carioadings fears)... 644,520 628,342 585,190 Lackaw’na & West’rn ed 

81.4 81.1 74.9 Norfolk & 23'055 «21,905 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,845 3,859 3,568 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 20,832 20,042 21,603 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 102,452 102,817 87,490 New York Central............. 74,951 72,967 60,043 
jGas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 127, Chicago & St. Louis 

{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,290 $3,174 $3,106 11,675 11,511 8,742 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. ,760 2,534 2,402 13,067 12,937 12,479 
*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,222 1,278 436 Western Maryland ............ 9,710 9,569 6,072 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 130.3 130.3 121.4 Southern District 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 84.8 84.9 78.4 Abjantic Coset TANG... 14,320 14,979 15,009 
2 28,846 29,279 29,424 

*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville......... 26,637 26,421 18,071 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Ale Taine... 13,618 14,119 13,072 
#Journal of Commerce. Southern Ry. System.......... 35,169 35,971 31,958 
Commodity Prices: Apr. 30 Apr. 23 May 2 Northwest District 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Chicago & Great Western...... 5,214 5.046 4.802 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton). . 16.25 16.25 | 14.75 | Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 25,196 247912 24644 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 0.11% 0.11% 0.10% Chicago & Northwestern....... 30,824 29,433 28,418 
Lead (per Ib.) ...-.-....+-+++++ 0.0510 0.0510 0.0475 Great Northern ............... 13,629 123019 13,471 
Zinc, N. Y¥. (per lb.)..........- 0.0614 0.0614 0.0489 Northern Pacific ..... ORS 13,429 12,520 12,354 
Rubber Sheets (per 1b.). 0.1925 0.1935 0.1585 , , , 
done 0.0836 0.0836 0.0780 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 24,942 23,119 25,651 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 21,213 21,036 21,945 
Wheat (per bushel).......... 1.27% 1.31% 0.943% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 18,235 19,018 18,323 
Corn (opr 0.8134 0.8154 0.66 %4 Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 4,830 4,817 4,814 
Sugar, Raw (per lb.).......... 0.0284 0.0288 0.0292 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 4,790 4,714 4,650 

P Southern Pacific System....... 37,480 36,446 36,906 
Federal Reserve Reports apr.24  Apr.17 Apr. 26 20,838 20,293 21,520 

to Missouri Pacific ............... 20,308 19,999 19,888 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 11,402 11,408 10,300 St. Louis-San Francisco ...... 10,576 10,698 10,112 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,532 3,528 3,375 St. Louis-Southwestern see eee 4,356 4,414 4,447 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 9,764 19,655 16,742 Texas & Pacific...............-. 7,160 6,983 7,360 
Total Time Deposits........... 5,313 5,312 5,235 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 480 479 547 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System ; conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,501 2,514 2,580 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation.... 7,520 7,536 6,860 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
“APRIL MARCH—— 
ndicators ndicators 1940 1939 
Gort. Debt... *$42,626 *$40,056 A WEEKLY INDEX OF 

acetal Tonnage 375 678,750 120 Lint Consumed (bales) 626.331 649.940 

29 

Monthly Magazines... 976,606 1,010,122 AVERAGE OF 1923-25 100 

Women’s Magazines.. 740,054 747,574 Plate (sq. ft.)....... *14.30 *11.87 
_Canadian Magazines.. 244,039 234,315 Window (boxes) *0.91 
tNewsprint Held in U.S.: 4 110 U. §. Refined Copper 

Stocks on Hand (tons) 284,955 254,974 Movement (short tons): 

Production ........- 86,295 66,718 
+New Financing ....... "$29.1 *$53.0 

Nat’l Weeklies(lines) 1,031,945 825,625 NY (ome: 294.044 
\ Vacuum Cleaners... 178/129 152/255 

NBC. $4.30 *$4.17 Washing Machines... 149,730 152,725 

Stoves and Ranges... 39,643 30,175 

Machine Tool Activity: ™ Crude Rubber (tons) : 

Index (% of Capacity) 93.4 58.7 80 50,192 50,165 
Shoe Output (pairs)... *34.5 *42.4 59,258 38,9 
Aviation Passenger Miles *73.09 *44.44 Stocks on Hand .... 149,678 205,936 

Passenger Cars...... None 60 Shipments 

0.30 #9.99 Steel 127,731 95,065 

on “473. 28 *475.15 pbipmenty 91,853 125,259 

Cigarettes -*13,020.6 *14,208.3 Production (tons) *3.2 *2.5 

(lbs. *3.2 *3.6 Consumption (tons) *2,93 *2.63 
Fertilizer Tag Sales 08 #1.58 Sales 50.000 

Daily Average (qts.). *6.58 *6.53 Index Number ...... 117.55 101.90 


*000,000 omitted. 


piled by Merrill, Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt. 


Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
——CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales ————CHARACTER OF TRADING 


Daily 


1940 30 15 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 
Apr. Industrials R.R.s Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d High Low 
25.. 148.56 30.97 24.76 49.75 815,420 834 336 290 208 25 17 
26.. 147.73 30.68 24.85 49.49 854,240 785 134 486 165 18 33 
27.. 148.12 30.71 24.81 49.58 349,040 598 238 179 181 14 16 
29.. 148.41 30.74 24.98 49.70 566,950 728 329 186 213 30 17 
>. - 148.43 30.69 25.10 49.72 592,280 759 240 298 221 25 19 

ay 

1... 147.13 30.52 24.82 49.30 806,250 788 98 519 171 17 50 
32 


+Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. 
§American Truc king Association. 


tAt first of month. 


§26 chains and 2 mail orders, com- 
(254 carriers in 40 states.) 


Average Value of 
40 Bond Sales 1940 
Bonds N.Y.S.E. Apr. 
89.14 $5,340,000 
89.17 6,030,000 . 26 
89.19 2,720,000 
89.29 4,670,000 
89.40 5,820,000 
May 
89.33 5,450,000 
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10-YEAR EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD OF N. Y.S. E. COMMON STOCKS 


This is Part 4 of a 20-week series which will cover all (3) long term trend stocks. Instructive commentary 
common stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- on this series will be presented with the last install- 
change. When considering the showing of any indi- ment. Stocks for which 1939 earnings are not yet avail- 
vidual stock in the 10-year average columns, it should able will be presented in a later issue. —- of the 
be recognized that there are three basic types of issue: three preceding magazines, carrying Parts 1 to 3, are 
(1) business cycle stocks; (2) stable income issues; and available at the regular price.) 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE. 


(PART 4) 

(ommon Stock: 1930 1931 1932 1933 19% 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 Average 
! loomingdale ............ .»Earnings. aD$0.74 aD$0.17 a$0.35 a$0.71 a$0.39 a$2.16 a$1.66 a$1.03 $0.59 
Dividend. . None None 0.40 0.40 1.00 1.22% 0.56% 0.75 0.43 
foeing Airplane.......... -»Earnings... uly 19, D0.43 D0.64 0.32 0.45 D0.77 D4.55 D0.93 
Dividend... .... — July None None None 0.40 None None 0.07 
john Aluminum.......... . Earnings... 2.06 0.84 D2.04 4.24 4.31 — 4.51 4.48 5.03 0.52 2.15 2.61 
Dividend... 2.62% 1.5 0.37% 1.00 3.00 2.25 3.75 4.00 0.50 1.00 2.00 
Earnings... 3.64 3.43 2.98 3.10 3.43 2.87 3.38 3.78 3.78 4.01 3.41 
Dividend... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.06 3.00 2.50 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.75 3.13 
Earnings... March 19, 1937 2.26 2.35 3.77 2.79 
Dividend... .... 1.20 0.60 1.50 1.10 
Eorden Company .......... Earnings... 5.12 3.63 be i | 1.06 1.02 1.10 1.80 1.43 1.51 1.81 2.02 
é Dividend... 3.00 3.00 2.50 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.93 
Earnings... 0.84 0.40 D0.36 0.42 1.53 2.95 3.57 3.63 D0.01 2.43 1.54 
Dividend... 1.75 0.50 0.25 0.12% 0.37% 0.87% 2.25 2.50 0.25 1.35 1.02 
Easton & Maine R.R....... Earnings. -. 4.02 D2.44 D8.96 D10.17 D10.24 D10.46 D15.78 D10.48 D23.91 D9.20 D9.70 
Dividend... 4.00 1.00 None None None None None None None None 0.50 
E ower Roller Bearing...... Earnings... 1.54 0.80 0.56 0.86 2.14 2.80 3.57 4.07 1.50 3.23 2.11 
Dividend... 0.42 0.83 0.37% None 0.83 0.83 . 2.50 3.00 1.00 2.00 “~~ 3a 
Evewing Corp. of Amer.... Earnings... i0.17 iD2.18 iD0.62 iD0.17 iD0.37 iD0.44 10.35 i0.84 10.97 il.11 D0.03 
Dividend. ..None None None None None None None 0.30 0.75 0.75 0.18 
Eridgeport Brass ......... Earnings.. D1.03 11.36 D3.07 0.97 1.11 1.12 1.46 0.66 D0.27 0.49 0.01 
Dividend... 0.17 None None None 0.10 0.40 1.05 0.75 None None 0.23 
B:iggs Manufacturing ..... Earnings... 2.01 0.35 0.96 0.80 2.59 4.68 5.26 4.75 0.42 1.11 2.29 
Dividend. ..None 1.75 0.50 None 1.75 3.00 4.00 4.00 1.00 125 1.73 
Briggs & Stratton......... Earnings... 2.97 1.20 0.10 0.85 1.82 3.58 3.27 4.29 2.16 3.18 2.34 
Dividend... 2.00 2.00 died 1.00 1.45 3.00 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.00 4.34 
Bristol-Myers ............. Earnings... 3.15 3.69 ' 3.49 3.10 2.82 3.25 ce 3.21 3.25 3.49 3.28 
. Dividend...f.... , ae , 0.60 2.40 2.40 | 2.60 2.60 2.40 2.40 2.20 
B’klyn & Queens Transit.. Earnings... £1.79 £1.37 £1.18 £1.20 £0.74 £D0.37 £D0.63 £D1.32 £D?.33 £D2.12 D0.05 
Dividend...None None None None None: None . None None None None None 
B’klyn Man. Transit....... Earnings... £7.69 £8.09 £7.48 £7.54 £7.40 £5.72 £5.59 £4.09 £Di.25 £D1.22 5.11 
Dividend... 4.00 4.00 3.00 None None 3.00 3.00 3.50 None None 2.05 
Brooklyn, Union Gas....... Earnings... 7.23 7.64 6.79 6.18 4.25 3.63 3.02 2.57 2.25 2.42 4.60 
Dividend... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 3.00 2.30 0.40 9.50 3.62 
Brown Shoe .............. Earnings. ..k4.22 k4.37 k3.35 k4.89 k3.71 k3.59 k2.45 k3.21 k0.78 k3.13 3.37 
Dividend... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 ti a 125 2.00 2.78 
Brunswick Balke .......... Earnings .D3.15 D1.55 D2.96 D2.17 D1.28 D0.33 1.38 1.41 1.91 4.23 D0.25 
Dividend...None None None None None None None 1.00 1.00 2.48 0.48 
Bucyrus-Erie .............. Earnings... 1.63 0.22 D1.76 D1.17 D0.61 D0.28 0.72 1.20 0.20 1.10 0.13 
Dividend... 1.00 0.75 None None None - None None 0.75 None 0.50 0.30 
Budd (E. G.) Mfg......... Earnings. ..D0.45 D1.16 D2.22 D1.31 D1.83 0.31 0.35 0.48 D1.15 D0.12 D0.71 
Dividend... 0.75 None None None None None None None None None 0.08 
Budd Wheel .............. . Earnings... 1.41 0.10 D1.51 D0.57 0.06 0.75 0.77 0.60 0.52 0.66 0.28 
Dividend... 1.00 0.75 None None None None 0.20 0.20 None None 0.22 
Earnings. ..D0.88 D1.34 D2.51 D1.55 0.40 1.07 2.48 3.19 D0.08 1.04 0.18 
Dividend... 0.80 None None None None None 1.25 2.00 0.25 0.25 0.51 
Bulova Watch.............. Earnings... 5.04 c2.24 cD1.34 ¢cD4.54 c¢D1.77 c0.77 c4.15 c8.14 c7.72 c4.31 2.47 
Dividend... 3.00 0.95 None None None None None 4.50 3.00 3.00 1.45 
Burlington Mills .......... Earnings. .. Formed February 15, 1937 1.31 2.27 3.28 2.29 
Dividend... .... 0.75 1.00 4.25 1.00 
Burroughs Adding Mach.. Earnings... 1.50 0.81 0.13 0.26 0.65 1.02 1.39 1.63 0.54 0.44 0.84 
Dividend... 1.00 1.50 0.70 0.40 0.65 1.05 1.20 1.40 0.50 0.40 0.88 
Bush Terminal ............ Earnings... 3.35 3.36 D2.89 D2.74 DO0.82 D1.58 D1.78 D0.16 D0.52 D0.13 D0.39 
Dividend... 2.37% 2.50 1.25 None None None None None None None 0.61 
Earnings.. 23 D2.36 D1.88 1.42 1.10 1.16 1.68 3.33 D0.09 0.83 0.07 
Dividend... 0.30 None None None None None 0.60 0.60 0.15 0.30 0.20 
Butte Copper & Zinc...... Earnings..§D0.003 §D0.05 $D0.02 §D0.09 §D0.02 §0.10 §0.05 $0.17 §$D0.03 §$D0.03 $0.01 
Dividend...None None None None None None None 0.10 None None 0.01 
Byers GA. BM.)...0:.00.5. ae Earnings. re iD1.83 iD4.50 iD5.10 iD4.11 iD4.58 iD2.57 iD1.15 iD3.79 10.53 D2.43 
Dividend...None None None None None None None None None None None 
Byron Jackson ............ Earnings. ve 28 D0.85 D0.63 0.10 0.92 1.31 3.01 3.34 1.52 1.35 1.11 
Dividend... 0.75 0.12% None None 0.371% 0.75 2.45 2.50 1.25 1.00 0.92 
California Packing........ - Earnings. . .b6.16 b0.09 bD5.02 bD4.68 b4.28 b3.36 b2.63 b4.92 b2.87. bD2.83 1.18 
Dividend... 4.00 2.00 None None 1.37% 1.50 1.50 2.00 3.43 None 1.36 
Cailahan Zinc-Lead ....... Earnings. ..D0.09 D0.10 DO0.08 DO0.05 D0.06 D0.12 D0.06 DO0.05 DO0.05 D0.04 D0.07 
Dividend...None None None None None None None None None None None 
Caumet & Hecla.......... Earnings. . . £0.56 §D0.75 §D1.52 §D1.55 §D0.62 80.33 $1.29 §1.23 $0.17 §0.77 0.009 
Dividend... 1.50 Nii None None None None 0.75 1.10 0.25 0.25 0.39 
Ca upbell, Wyant & Cannon. Earnings... 1.83 0.55 D0.90 0.12 D0.05 1.90 3.02 2.62 D0.33 0.93 0.97 
Dividend... 2.00 1.00 None None None 0.65 2.25 1.25 0.25 0.20 0.76 
Ca ada Dry Ginger Ale...Earnings... i6.64 i3.34 i0.84 i0.89 i0.86 i0.47 i0.36 i1.19 i1.12 i1.88 1.76 
Dividend... 5.00 3.00 1.20 1.00 1.00 0.45 None None 0.25 0.50 1.24 

Ca ada Southern Rwy..... Earnings... Guaranteed by New York Central R.R. 
Dividend... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 


<= 


4a— 2 mos, to Jan. 31. b—12 mos. to Feb. 28. c—12 mos. to Mar. 31. f—12 mos. to June 30. i—12 mos. to August 31. k—12 mos. to Nov. 30. 
D- Deficit. §—Before depreciation and/or depletion. 
f- Yot available constituents of Drug, Inc., in these years. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Miscellaneous: 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 
Total Carloadings (cars)..... 
#Wholesale Commodity 

*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 
7Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.) 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 


"Bank Clearings, New York City 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 
*7Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 


*Daily average. 


the beginning of the following week. 


#Journal of Commerce. 
Commodity Prices: 

Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 
Copper, Electrolytic (per ib.).. 
Lead (per lb.) 
Rubber Sheets (per lb.)........ 
Hides, Light Native (per I1b.).. 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 
Wheat (per bushel).......... 
Corn (per bushel.............. 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.).......... 


Federal Reserve Reports 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 

Total Commercial Loans....... 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 
Other Loans for Securities..... 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 
Total Time 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 
Reserve System 

Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 
Total Money in Circulation.. 


Monthly 
Indicators 19401939 
U. S. Govt. Debt...... *$42,626  *$40,056 


tShipbuilding Contracts: 


Number of Vessels. 256 165 

Total Tonnage ...... "1,269,375 678,750 
Advertising Lineage: 

Monthly Magazines... 976,606 1,010,122 

Women’s Magazines.. 740,054 747,574 

Canadian Magazines.. 244,039 234,315 

tNewsprint Held in U.S. : 

Stocks on Hand (tons) 284,955 254,974 

tWool Stocks (lbs.).... *96.15 *94.51 
MARCH 

jNew Financing ....... *$29.1 *$53.0 

Short Sales (shares) . 488,815 529,559 

Magazine Advertising 

Nat'l W eeklies (lines) 1,031,945 825,625 

Trade Papers (pages) 9,164 8,251 
Radio Broadcast Sales: 

*$4.30 *$4.17 

*3.51 *2.92 

Machine Tool Activity: 

Index (% of Capacity) 93.4 58.7 
Shoe Output (pairs)... *34.5 *42.4 
Aviation Passenger Miles *73.09 *44.44 
Railroad Equipment Orders: 

Locomotives ........ 40 63 

Passenger Cars ..... None 60 

Freight Cars ....... 1,076 1,000 
Whiskey (gals.): 

Production .......... *10.30 *9.99 

Stocks on Hand...... *473.28 *475.15 
Tobacco Production: 

Cigarettes (units)...*13,020.6 *14,208.3 

Cigars (uniis) ...... *397.5 *437.6 

Tobacco (lbs.) ...... *24.3 *26.0 

Fertilizer Tag Sales 

*1.64 *1.58 
Output (bbls.). *7.92 *8.17 
Fluid Milk Sales: 

Daily Average (ats.). *6.58 *6.53 


*000,000 omitted. 
piled by Merrill, Lynch, E. 


7000 omitted. 


Week Ended 


Weekly Carloadings 


Week Ended 


Apr. 27 Apr. 20 Apr. 29 Apr. 20 Apr. 13 Apr. 22 
19-40. 1939 1939 
Kastern District 
101,405 103,725 86,640 Baltimore & Ohio. eer en ee 47,505 46,793 37,227 
2,398 2,422 2,183 Chesapeake & Ohio............ 32,415 32,327 12,267 
61.8 60.0 47.8 Delaware & Hudson........... 12,050 11,507 12,533 
644,520 628,342 585,190 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 15,233 15,282 17,049 
81.4 81.1 74.9 Norfolk & Western............ 23,055 21,905 10,030 
3,845 3,859 3,568 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 20,832 20,042 21,603 
102,452 102,817 87,490 New York Central ee eS ee 74,951 72,967 60,043 
127,549 128,102 135,647 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 14,203 13,933 12,252 
Apr. 20 Apr.13 Apr. 22 95,341 91,808 78,086 
$3,290 $3,174 $3,106 11,675 11,511 8,742 
2,760 2,534 2,402 13,067 12,937 12,479 
1,222 1,278 436 Western Maryland .....<.0....; 9,710 9,569 6,072 
130.3 130.3 121.4 Southern District 
84.8 84.9 78.4 Atiantic Coast TAne.........5.% 14,320 14,979 15,009 
28,846 29,279 29,424 
tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville......... 26,637 26,421 18,071 
{000,000 omitted. seaboard fir 13,618 14,119 13,072 
Southern R re 35,169 35,971 31,9 8 
Apr. 30 Apr. 23 May 2 North t Ae t t , 
$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
16.25 16.25 14.75 Chicago & Great Western...... 5,214 5,046 4,802 
0.11% 0.11%, 0.10% Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 25,196 24,912 24,644 
0.0510 0.0510 0.0475 Chicago & Northwestern....... 30,824 29,433 28,418 
0.0614 0.0614 0.0489 Great Northern is 13,629 12,019 13,471 
0.1925 0.1935 0.1585 « 13,429 12,520 12,354 
0.13% 0.13% 0.09 %4 Central West District 
0.0830 0.0830 0.0780 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 24,942 23,119 25,651 
0.96 0.96 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 21,213 21,036 21,945 
1.27% 1.31% 0.94% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 18,235 19,018 18,323 
0.8134 0.815% 0.66% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 4,830 4,817 4,814 
0.0284 0.0288 0.0292 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 4,790 4,714 4,650 
+ System....... 37,480 36,446 36,906 
000 Apr. 26 Western Pacific ............... 3,909 3,573 3,517 
$8,650 $8,653 $8,100 Southwestern District 
4.419 4,430 844 Kansas City Southern......... 3,608 3,610 3,473 
623 619 685 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 6,482 6,059 6,371 
473 47 535 Missouri Pacific ............... 20,308 19,999 19,888 
11,402 11,408 10,300 St. Louis-San Francisco ...... 10,576 10,698 10,112 
3,532 3,528 3,375 St. Louis-Southwestern 4,356 4,414 4,447 
5,313 5,312 5,235 
480 479 547 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
2,501 2,514 2,580 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
7,520 7,536 6,860 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Monthly MARCH——— 
A WEEKLY INDEX OF Indicators = 
Chem ion: 
9 
120 Lint Consumed (bales) 626,331 649,940 
AVERAGE OF 1993-25 100 Spindles Active ..... *22.56 *22.50 
Glass Output: 
Window (boxes) *0.91 
110 Vv. S. Refined Copper 
Movement (short tons): 
86,295 66,718 
SV: Chain Str. Sales 1 *$661.9 
Electrical Equipment (units) : 
Refrigerators ....... ,379 234,044 
| | \ Vacuum Cleaners ... 178,129 152,255 
90 Washing Machines... 149,730 152,725 
Stoves and Ranges... 39,643 30,175 
= Crude Rubber (tons) : 
80 —+- Consumption ........ 50,192 50,165 
\ Stocks on Hand .... 149,678 205,936 
N 1939 Tires (casings): 
710 *5.03 *5.14 
*4.35 #4.12 
78,001 98,772 
Steel Activity (tons) : 
60 91,853 125,259 
Pig Iron Activity: 
Production (tons) ... *3.2 *2.5 
Blast Furnaces Active 151 118 
50 Iron and Steel Scrap: 
Consumption (tons).. *2,93 *2.63 
Sales 10,233 9,501 
1929 '30 "31 '32 '33 ‘34 '35 '36 ‘37 '38 39, Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. {Truck Loadings: 
' 1940 Freight (tons) ...... 1,226, 603 1,158,017 
Index Number ...... 117. 101.90 


A. Pierce & Cassatt. 


7Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. 
{American Trucking Association. 


tAt first of month. 


§26 chains and 2 mail orders, com- 
(254 carriers in 40 states.) 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
——CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales ———CHARACTER OF TRADING 
No. of No. of New 


1940 20 15 
Apr. R.R.s Utilities 
25.. 148.56 30.97 24.76 
26.. 147.73 30.68 24.85 
27. 148.12 30.71 24.81 
29.. 148.41 30.74 24.98 
20. 148.43 30.69 25.10 
May 

27.33 30.52 24.82 


65 Issues 

Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s ory 
49.75 815,420 834 336 

49.49 854,240 785 134 tH 
49.58 349,040 598 238 179 
49.70 566,950 728 329 186 
49.72 592,280 759 240 298 
49.30 806,250 788 98 519 


New 
Low 


Average Value of 
40 d Sales 1940 
Bonds N.Y.S.E. Apr. 
89.14 $5,340,000 220 
89.17 6,030,000 26 
89.19 2,720,000 
89.29 4,670,000 
89.40 5,820,000 . 
May 
89.33 5,450,000 rae, | 
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10-YEAR EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD OF N. Y. S. E. COMMON STOCKS 


This is Part 4 of a 20-week series which will cover all (3) long term trend stocks. Instructive commentary 
common stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- on this series will be presented with the last install- 
change. When considering the showing of any indi- ment. Stocks for which 1939 earnings are not yet avail- 
vidual stock in the 10-year average columns, it should able will be presented in a later issue. (Copies of the 
be recognized that there are three basic types of issue: three preceding magazines, carrying Parts 1 to 3, are 
(1) business cycle stocks; (2) stable income issues; and available at the regular price.) 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE. en 


(PART 4) 
‘ommon Stock: 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 Average 
' loomingdale ............ .eEarnings..a$1.08 aD$0.56 aD$0.74 aD$0.17 a$0.35 a$0.71 a$0.39 a$2.16 a$1.66 a$1.03 $0.59 
Dividend... .... eee None None 0.40 0.40 1.00 1.22% 0.56% 0.75 0.43 
[oeing Airplane.......... .«Earnings... ———~—-Formed July 19, 1934——--—— 10.43 10.64 0.32 0.45 D4.55 DO0.93 
Dividend... .... None None None 0.40 None None 0.07 
‘ohn Aluminum.......... . Earnings... 2.06 0.84 D2.04 4.24 4.31 4.51 4.48 5.03 0.52 2.15 2.61 
Dividend... 2.62% 1.50 0.37% 1.00 3.00 sue Ee 4.00 0.50 1.00 2.00 
Earnings... 3.64 3.43 2.98 3.10 2.87 3.38 3.78 3.78 4.01 3.41 
Dividend... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.50 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.75 3.13 
Sf. nee Earnings... Formed March 19, 1937 2.26 2.35 3.77 2.79 
Dividend... .... 1.20 0.60 1.50 1.10 
Eorden Company .......... Earnings... 5.12 3.63 1.71 1.06 1.02 1.10 1.80 1.43 1.51 1.81 2.02 
; Dividend... 3.00 3.00 2.50 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.93 
Emo Earnings... 0.84 0.40 D0.36 0.42 1.53 2.95 3.57 3.63 D0.01 2.43 1.54 
Dividend... 1.75 0.50 0.25 0.12% 0.3714 0.87% 2.25 2.50 0.25 1.35 1.02 
Foston & Maine R.R....... Earnings. .. 4.02 D2.44 D8.96 D10.17 D10.24 D10.46 D15.78 D10.48 D23.91 D9.20 D9.70 
Dividend... 4.00 1.00 None None None None None None None None 0.50 
E ower Roller Bearing...... Earnings... 1.54 0.80 0.56 0.86 2.14 2.80 XS 4.07 1.50 3.23 2.11 
Dividend... 0.42 0.83 0.37% None 0.83 0.83 —> 3.00 1.00 2.00 A 1.18 
Evewing Corp. of Amer.... Earnings... i0.17 iD2.18 iD0.62 iD0.17 iD0.37 iD0.44 10.35 10.84 10.97 il.11 D0.03 
Dividend. ..None None None None None None None 0.30 0.75 0.75 0.18 
Eridgeport Brass ......... Earnings. . D1.03 11.36 D3.07 0.97 143 1.12 1.46 0.66 D0.27 0.49 0.01 
Dividend... 0.17 None None None 0.10 0.40 1.05 0.75 None None 0.23 
B-iggs Manufacturing ...... Earnings... 2.01 0.35 0.96 0.80 2.59 4.68 5.26 4.75 0.42 1.11 2.29 
Dividend...None 1.75 0.50 None IFS 3.00 4.00 4.00 1.00 1.25 1.73 
Eviggs & Stratton......... Earnings... 2.97 1.20 0.10 0.85 1.82 3.58 3.27 4.29 2.16 3.18 2.34 
Dividend... 2.00 2.00 1.25 1.00 1.45 3.00 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.00 2.32 
Bristol-Myers ............. Earnings... 3.15 3.69 3.49 3.10 2.82 3.25 ae 3.21 3.25 3.49 3.28 
Dividend...§.... eee , a 0.60 2.40 2.40 | 2.60 2.60 2.40 2.40 2.20 
B’klyn & Queens Transit.. Earnings... £1.79 £1.37 £1.18 £1.20 £0.74 £D0.37 £D0.63 £D1.32 £D?.33 £D2.12 D0.05 
Dividend...None None None None None: None . None None None None None 
B’klyn Man. Transit....... Earnings... £7.69 £8.09 £7.48 £7.54 £7.40 £5.72 £5.59 £4.09 £D1.25 £D1.22 5.11 
Dividend... 4.00 4.00 3.00 None None 3.00 3.00 3.50 None None 2.05 
Brooklyn Union Gas....... Earnings... 7.23 7.64 6.79 6.18 4.25 3.63 3.02 2.57 2.25 2.42 4.60 
Dividend... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 3.00 2.30 0.40 0.50 3.62 
Browm Shoe ......:.scc00 Earnings. ..k4.22 k4.37 k3.35 k4.89 k3.71 k3.59 k2.45 k3.21 k0.78 k3.13 aaa 
Dividend... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00—. 1.75 2.00 2.78 
Brunswick Balke .......... Earnings .D3.15 D1.55 D2.96 D2.17 D1.28 D0.33 1.38 1.41 1.91 4.23 D0.25 
Dividend...None None None None None None None 1.00 1.00 2.75 0.48 
Bucyrus-Erie .............. Earnings... 1.63 0.22 D1.76 D1.17 D0.61 D0.28 0.72 1.20 0.20 1.10 0.13 
Dividend... 1.00 0.75 None None None. None None 0.75 None 0.50 0.30 
Budd G) Earnings. ..D0.45 D1.16 D2.22 D1.31 D1.83 0.31 0.35 0.48 D0.12 D0.71 
Dividend... 0.75 None None None None None None None None None 0.08 
ere . Earnings... 1.41 0.10 D1.51 DO0.57 0.06 0.75 0.77 0.60 0.52 0.66 0.28 
Dividend... 1.00 0.75 None None None None 0.20 0.20 None None 0.22 
Earnings. ..D0.88 D1.34 D2.51 D1.55 0.40 1.07 2.48 3.19 D0.08 1.04 0.18 
Dividend... 0.80 None None None None None 1.75 2.00 0.25 0.25 0.51 
Bulova Watch.............. Earnings... 5.04 cD1.34 ¢cD4.54 ¢D1.77 c0.77 c4.15 c8.14 c7.72 c4.31 2.47 
Dividend... 3.00 0.95 None None None None None 4.50 3.00 3.00 1.45 
Burlington Mills .......... Earnings... Formed February 15, 1937 1.31 2.27 3.28 2.29 
Dividend... .... 0.75 1.00 1.25 1.00 
Burroughs Adding Mach.. Earnings... 1.50 0.81 0.13 0.26 0.65 1.02 1.39 1.63 0.54 0.44 0.84 
Dividend... 1.00 1.50 0.70 0.40 0.65 1.05 1.20 1.40 0.50 0.40 0.88 
Bush Terminal ............ Earnings... 3.35 3.36 D2.89 12.74 DO.82 D1.58 D1.78 D0.16 D0.52 D0.13 D0.39 
Dividend... 2.37% 2.50 3.25 None None None None None None None 0.61 
oo cee Earnings...D2.23 D2.36 D1.88 1.42 1.10 1.16 1.68 1.11 D0.09 0.83 0.07 
Dividend... 0.30 None None None None None 0.60 0.60 0.15 0.30 0.20 
Butte Copper & Zinc...... Earnings..§D0.003 §D0.05 §D0.02 §D0.09 §D0.02 §0.10 $0.05 §0.17 §$D0.03 §$D0.03 $0.01 
Dividend...None None None None None None None 0.10 None None 0.01 
Byete CA. Earnings... i2.78 iD1.83 iD4.50 iD5.10 iD4.11 iD4.58 iD2.57 iD1.15 iD3.79 10.53 D2.43 
Dividend...None None None None None None None None None None None 
Byron Jackson ............ Earnings. <« tage DO0.85 D0.63 0.10 0.92 3,32 3.01 3.34 1.52 1.35 1.33 
Dividend... 0.75 0.12% None None 0.371% 0.75 2.45 2.50 4.43 1.00 0.92 
California Packing........ Earnings. . .b6.16 b0.09 bD5.02 bD4.68 b4.28 b3.36 b2.63 b4.92 b2.87 bD2.83 1.18 
Dividend... 4.00 2.00 None None 1.3743 1.50 1.50 2.00 4.23 None 1.36 
Cailahan Zinc-Lead ....... Earnings ...D0.09 DO0.10 D0.08 DO0.05 1D0.06 D0.12 D0.06 D0.05 D0.05 D0.04 D0.07 
Dividend...None None None None None None None None None None None 
Cea umet & Hecla.......... Earnings, . . £0.56 §D0.75 §D1.52 §D1.55 §D0.62 80.33 §1.29 §1.23 80.17 §0.77 0.009 
Dividend... 1.50 Nii None None None None 0.75 1.10 0.25 0.25 0.39 
Ca npbell, Wyant & Cannon. Earnings... 1.83 0.55 D0.90 0.12 D0.05 1.90 3.02 2.62 D0.33 0.93 0.97 
Dividend... 2.00 1.00 None None None 0.65 2.25 1.25 0.25 0.20 0.76 
Ca ada Dry Ginger Ale... Earnings. 16.64 13.34 i0.84 i0.89 i0.86 i0.47 10.36 i1.19 i1.12 i1.88 1.76 
Dividend... 5.00 3.00 1.20 1.00 1.00 0.45 None None 0.25 0.50 1.24 
Ca ada Southern Rwy..... Earnings... Guaranteed by New York Central R.R. 
Dividend... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 } g 3.00 3.00 3.00 


4~ 2 mos. to Jan. 31. b—12 mos. to Feb. 28. c—12 mos. to Mar. 31. f—12 mos. to June 30. i—12 mos. to August 31. k—12 mos. to Nov. 30. 
D- Deficit. §—Before depreciation and/or depletion. 
f- ot available constituents of Drug, Inc., in these years. 
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Some markets are like the "jack of all trades and master of none." 
They represent a composite of the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick maker. Other markets are highly individualized; made 


up of men who have many characteristics in common. 


© consider, for example, the money market 


In this realm of large financial interests, much of our national wealth is con- 
centrated. It constitutes a dynasty ruled by corporation executives, manu- 
facturers, brokers, merchants, leaders in the professions, and government offi- 
cials. It is this market to which The Financial World primarily appeals. That 
is why your advertising message will be a potent force in building goodwill 
for your institution, increasing consumer use of your products or services, or 
stimulating public acceptance of your company's securities . . . when you use 
the pages of this 37-year-old investment and business weekly—the leader in its 


field. 


The point of contact established between your message and the money market 
through this medium will be direct and dynamic, with a minimum of waste motion 
and maximum sales power and persuasion. Your message will be acted upon—not 
only looked at—by the active, opinion-forming key groups. 
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